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THE OLD FARMER’S SON. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison, { 


’ 


“T suppose that’s your boy,” said the captain 
of the Liverpool liner, pointing to one of the 
hands, who sat listlessly on the forward deck, 
joking away from the shore. 

The tall old man, his fine face furrowed with 
the lines of eave, as well as age, paused for a 
ment, before he stepped on board. He had 
svelled one hundred miles since the previous 
, ming, in search of his son; and, just as he 
jal given him up, Asympathizing friend had 
jinveted him to this ship. 

“Has he signed the articles ?”’ asked the father, 
ashe drew back, trembling from head to foot. 

“Yes. He’s a promising lad—loves the sea. I 
wouldn't tamper with him.” 

“Tamper with him!’? thought the old man, 
and his wrinkled cheek flushed faintly; ‘‘my 
own boy, my only son, the delight of my old 
ae. And how has he returned my love—his 
mother’s love—the love of his twin sister, who 
js sobbing her life almost away, at home?” 

“You can talk with him as much as you | 
choose, but it would cost something to get him | 

He’s had half his wages, and spent it, I | 





















Theold man moved slowly in. Slower, and yet 
slower, his heavy feet trod the clean, white deck. 
The boyr—he was but fifteen, turned round at 
the slight noise his footsteps made, sat. bolt up- 
right, with a motion like lightning, grew pale, 
and red again, and then cowered, with a mut-4 
tered exclamation. 
“Sammy,” said the old man, with & strange | 
quiver in his voice, “Sammy, your mother’s | 
heart-sick and lonesome.” 

The boy’s head fell lower and lower; and then 
ie put his hands up till his face rested on them. 
His lips quivered, his chin worked with emotion; 
ethaps he could not speak; at all events, he 
was silent. 

“And Mandy,” wailed the old farmer, “Man- 
iv’serying like a baby. You see, you’ve never 
xen from home before, an’ goin’ so,”—his voice 
‘hoked; he stealthily wiped his eves, and cleared 
tis throat—“‘an’ goin’ so, naterally made ’em feel | 
had. But it’s the old mother that’s wuss, Sam- 
my. She kind 0’ depended on you for smoothin’ 
her way down to the grave. You know she aint | 
over well, Sammy ;” and the trembling hand | 
went up to his eyes again. 
“It's no use, dad,” said the boy, speaking in a | 
hoarse voice; “you know I got tired of home, | 
and 'm a going off, any how. I—I’m sorry for | 
mother, and, Man—Mandy,” he went on, strug- 
cling to be calm, “but I can’t help it. The fit’s | 
on me, and I must go.” 

“Well, Sammy, if it’s His will, the will of the | 





















“It's wuth every thing to—to take the news 






I yot a chance just to see you, when I’d given 
Up all hope. 


“Somehow, Sammy, 







; you seem to be grown 
Diguer than youwas. Comin’ down from Hays- 
‘ile, (I never expected to take that road,) I’ve 
thought of You jest as you used to be; well, as 
a a baby in arms, you know. You’n 
vo sister's all the Lord ever gin me; and—I—I 
Can't hear to part with you, Sammy, somehow.” 
—— Voice, the something in his atti- 
o — veof almost heart-breaking sorrow, 
_ on 8 attention, in spite of himself. 
. st time in his life, he felt a sympathy 

He drew nearer, as if 














re Seaman’s father. 
accidentally, 






Smee youngster’s determined to go, I 
“Tes a e % in rather a jocular tone. 
‘a’ ‘. : » Isha’n t force him. "Taint no use 
bat it’s a Place, with his heart in another... 
nether’s « ireadful blow to home, sir. His old 
wful lonesome.” 

beeen heart swelled. He saw, as plainly as 
oo een there bodily, the tender face of his 

» the soft blue eyes, the gentle lips that 
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never said a harsh word to him. All too ten- 
derly she had trained him, perhaps, this rude, 
wilful, handsome boy. 

He saw her sitting in the well-remembered 
room, calling for her boy, wiping the tears from 
her sweet eyes, walking back and forth; for that 
was her way when any thing troubled her; and 
calling his name, with a thousand soft inflee- 

ions in the voice that had always heen music to 
him. . 

“Run away, I's’pose,” said the captain, looking 
on, alittle softened at the bov’s tears, for they 
were falling, now, between his fingers. 

“Yes. ’Twas an awful shock to his mother, 
and me, and Mandy,” said the simple-hearted 
old man. “We sot our lives by him, and it} 
kinder hurt to have him show so little confidence 
in us. 

“He’s got a sister; she’s a twin; her name’s 
Mandy; and we couldn’t comfort her no how, 
when we found he’d really gone. If you'll 
b’lieve me, sir, she run three miles and more, 
down to Lymes’ tavern, ’thout a shawl or a 
bunnit. I thought the child ’d go crazy, and I 
dunno but she will as it is,” he added, with un- 
wonted pathos in his voice. 

“Trun away,” said the captain, looking up. 
“Fact! I was Jess than this youngster, too! but | 
then,” and he paused for a moment, “I ran from | 
cruel tyrants, not from father and mother— 
Heaven forbid! No; I was a bound boy.” 

After a short pause, he added, “You'd better let 
it go as itis. He’ll never be contented till he’s 





lord be done,” half groaned the old farmer. | had a taste of danger, and he’ll get it. It’s no} 


rosy life, my man. There’s plenty of thorns. 


home to the women that—that I found you; that | He’ll find that out soon enough, depend.” 


“That’s what we'd a spared him, if we could,” 
said the old farmer, sorrowfully ; ‘but the Lord’s 
will be done! Heaven forbid I go contrary to 
that—provided it is His will,” he added, immedi- 
| ately. 
| “f jest brought down his mother’s old Bible,” 

he went on, lifting it from a pocket almost too 
small to contain it. “I knew he wouldn’t hev 
no money to buy one, or, leastways, mightn’t 
be inclined. He’s seen her read it many a time. 
| It’s ben a good deal o’ comfort to her, and she’s 
| marked a good many parts that’s give her pa- 
tience in times o’ trial. 7 
“She’s better than-me, sir; I never was a pro- 
fessor,—better for that boy, mebby, ef I hed ’a’ 


| 


self; “I won't!” and then he sobbed outright; 
and then he sprang to his feet with an angry jerk, 
and rushed down the forecastle steps. He was 


“Yes,IT am! J aint teched the hundred; and, 
ef you've a mind to pay back my half month’s 
wages out 0’ that, ll work hard till I’ve earned 
it again.” 

“Sammy,’’—and the old voice was low and 
solemn, like a chord of tenderest harmony— 
“your mother trained you, Sammy. I said it 
yesterday in my heart with bitterness, but I say 
it now with joy. But, Sammy, don’t go back, 
unless you can carry your heart with ye, back 
to mother and Mandy.” 

“Tl do that,” said Sammy, steadily. “The 
life aint what I thought it, and the drinkin’ and 
the swearin’ go ag’in me. Any how, I'll wait till 
I’m older an’ steadier: I'm quite willing to go 
home, father.” 

There was no response, for the old gray head 
was under the bedelothes, and the man of 
seventy was crying like a baby, for very rapture 
—crying and praying together. 

And the sun never set on a happier household 
than it saw just before its lingering farewell, 
gathered about the homely table, in a brown old 
farm-house among the hills; a pale, sweet, suffer- 
ing face made glad and beautiful, a youthful, 
merry countenance, whose brown eyes could not 
move from the beloved eyes just opposite, and 
the silver-haired patriarch, who, like one of old, 
had gotten back his son from the sacrifice. 





shaken through and through, this wilful, way- | 


ward son of the old farmer. 

“Pretty soft-hearted,”’ said the captain, grimly. 

“Yes. His mother’s hed the trainin’ of him. 
She could allus bring hith over, ’thout sayin’ 
mre “Tell tea heap of comfort to her, when I 
tell her I see him, and he felt bad that he’d left 
us the way he did. When are ye going to sail, 
sir?” 

“Well, by Saturday we expect to get loaded,” 
said the captain. “You'll have plenty of time 
to see your boy. 
possible. He’s in one of these common board- 
ing-houses about here, and a little watching 
won’t do harm. I’ve got a boy that age, and I 
know what a father’s feelings are.” 

Presently, Sammy appeared again, having 
conquered his emotion. He seemed a little sul- 
len, vet, nevertheless, ashamed, and gave his 
father the card of his boarding-house. The old 


man was about writing down where he stopped, | 


when his face brightened. 


“I guess VIl go stay with you, Sammy,” he | 


said; “‘it’il be such a comfort to the folks at 
home to know I’m with ye.” 

At twelve o’clock that night, the old man 
awoke suddenly. 
whole room bright. 

“?S that you, Sammy ?” he cried, looking over 
to where his boy was lving. No answer, but 
presently—yes; he was not mistaken—Sammy 
was sobbing softly to himself. He could hear 
him plainly. At last sounded a plaintive voice — 

“Father!” 

“Well, Sammy.” 

“T took the leather bag. 

A short silence, and presently the broken 
voice of the old man said,— 

“T know it, Sammy; there was a hundred dol- 
lars in it.”’ 

The boy groaned. 

“Did you tell mother?” 
and changed. 


” 


that to myself.” 


tears falling. 





been—but J was allus ready to trust in her God, 


I say it. Here, Sammy, here’s mother’s Bible, 
Ye’ll read it, mebby.” 


thrilled the boy through and through. It was 
as if he had felt her hand on his shoulder, her 
kiss on his brow. 

“T won’t be a fool!” he said, angrily, to him- 





| of it.” 
| 
What a dreadful boy I am!” 
“Father!” quivered the voice again. 

“Well, Sammy.” 

“T’m a goin’ home with you, to-morrew!” 
“Sammy!” shouted the old man, sitting up. 


I’d overlook him as much as | 


E 
The moonheams made the 


His voice was broken | 


Another silence of sobs suppressed, and bitter 


“QO,” thought Sammy, “he’s been saving it for | 
The touch of that old, brown-covered book | two years. 


For the Companion. 
SHIPWRECKED. 


| : 

| There never was such a short month as that 
| which the boys passed by the seashore. They 
were busy from .mornivg until night, rowing, 
crabbing, setting bait for eels, or gunning for 
| snipe, down in the marshes. 

Dan went with them everywhere. One would 
| never have thought he was lame, he was so full 
| of energy and fun,—there was as much fun in 
Dan as in half-a-dozen boys. 

Uncle George, one day, asked the farmer 
| about him, noticing how much he was with the 
hoys. 
| “As good a little chap as lives,” said Friend 


Stout. “Never knew him tell a lie or do a mean 
thing. He’s the only son of a poor widow and 


she’s been keerful with him. Thee can trust 
thy lads with Dan.” 

| The boys had a good many adventures, but 

| the most important was on the very week they 

were to g0 home. 

One night Dan proposed they should go snipe- 
| shooting, early the next morning, taking the 
| boat, in order to reach some little islands just 

off the coast, where the birds abounded. 
| “We'll take bread, and salt, and a frying-pan,” 
he said. “Wecan cook the snipe there, so that 
we need not come home till night.” 

They had never stayed out all day before, so 
they kept the house in a turmoil that evening, 
making ready. 
| The boys spent the rest of the evening clean- 

ing their guns. Then they took them down 

with the basket to Dan’s cottage, where he lived 
| alone with his mother. It was like a toy house, 
so little and so clean. Mrs. Perry put a big pie 

in the basket. 
| You'll have good weather to-morrow, boys, ” 
| she said, sitting down to her knitting. Nobody 
| could be nicer than Dan’s mother, they alkways 
| thought; she knew just what boys wanted, and 


“No, Sammy. I thought I might as well keep | was anxious they should have good luck in fish- 


| ing or gunning, as they were themselves. 
They all crowded about the hearth. Dan was 
netting ascine. The fire of driftwood burned 


| . . . 
“Sammy, we won’t ’low you took that ’ere| up brightly, and felt comfortable, for the wind 
money,” said the old man, softly; “you’ll need | was sharp outside. 
- -? . 
’cause she’s one o’ the salt o’ the airth, though | it more’n we do, and I’ll make you a present | 


“Tell us a story, Mrs. Perry,” said Joe. 

“A wrecking story,” said Nat. 

“No. The one about the man who had his 
| wish,” cried Charley. 

“Suppose a good fairy would come in just 
now and give you your wish, what would you 
take, Nat?” said Joe. 

“A watch and chain.”’ 
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“A pony. Black. <A trotting pony,” said 
Charley. 

“And you, Mrs. Perry?” 
had not been polite. 

Dan’s mother gave a quick look at her poor 
lame boy; her face grew very red and the water 
stood in her eyes. She did not speak for a min- 
ute 

“God will give us our wishes, if it is best for 
us,” she said, gently. “It is late, boys. You had 
better go to bed early, if you want to be off be- 
fore daylight.” 

The boys bade her good-night. Dan walked 
with them alittle way up the road. “I know 
what mother thought of,” he said, falling be- 
lind the others with Charley. “It’s this leg of 
mine. She thinks of it all the time. I don't 
care half for it as she does.” 

“Is there nv cure for it, Dan?” Charley felt 
so sorry t* ‘ardly knew how to speak of 
it. He ated at it before. 

“0, 1 ’ he said, cheerfully. “I 
¢ . half a man, sometimes. 

i vou know. <Any how, 
’n’t have to wish for 


” 
al. 


said Joe, thinking he 


wit, abruptly, and went away, 
.s usual, 
vould cure Dan,’ 
thers. 


’ 


said Charley, join- 
dol,” said Nat. “But what’s the use of 

«ing about that? It can’t be done.” 

The boys started before dawn. They had un- 
usually good luck, so good that they went on in 
the boat from ene little island to another, until 
they reached one, a desolate little rock of a 
place, about three miles from land. 

“We'll have our dinner here,” 
ing ashore. 
boys.” 

“Pll tie the boat,” said Dan. “Go on, Nat.” 

“T’ll tie her myself.” For Nat, although he 
was anxious to.be pleasant and friendly, could 
not help acrooked bit of perverseness, some- 
times. 

“Allright! You’ll make her secure, Nat?” 

“Of course I’ll make her secure,” snappishly. 

Dan went over the rocks to the other boys. 
They soon kindled a fire and put their birds to 
cook. They were as fat as butter, and with a 
sprinkle of salt over them, and a piece of bread, 
the boys had a dinner fit for a king. They had 
a royal table, too, seated on the rocks, with the 
sky for a roof, and the great sea on every side. 

After dinner they went about looking for red 
and pink sea moss; and then they fished, and 
then they “fired up” again, and had supper, and 
by that time the sun was down. 

“We'd better go now,” said Dan. 
run in on this tide.” . 

While he begun to pack, the other boys ran 
on to bail out the boat. When they reached the 
top of the hill they gave a shout, and stopped 
short in dismay. 

The boat was gone! 

“Just what we might have expected of you, 
Nat Ford!” said Joe, turning on him furiously. 

“That does no good,” said Charley. Dan 
came up, and they all went down and looked at 
the place where it had been. But that did no 
good, either. The wind was strong, and Nat 
had not lowered the sail, so that once afloat she 
had drifted rapidly out of sight. 

“There’s not a rag of sail on the water,” said 
Dan, his hand over his eyes, scanning the sea 
from one end of the horizon to the other. 

“So now we're shipwrecked!” said Charley, 
very much as if he would like to hurrah. 

“We've lots of provisions,” suggested Nat. 

“Let’s build a roaring fire,” said Joe. “Isn’t 
it jolly, Dan?” 

“Jolly? it 
up for a minute, but he looked grave and anx- 
ious. “We'll build the fire on the land side. 
There is a chance of their seeing it;”’ and he be- 
gan to gather the driftwood into a heap. The 
others helped him energetically. 

“There’s enough there to burn for two days,” 
said Joe, stopping at last. 

“We'll need it,” Dan answered. 

“You doa’t mean that we will actually be here 
for days?” 

“T don’t know. 


said Joe, jump- 
“Come, gather wood for a fire, 


“We can 


so” 
Is. 


Of course 


There are a hundred sucleisl- 
ands as this seattered along the coast, and no 
one knows how long they may be in finding us.”’ 

“Well, we have plenty to eat,” said Charley, 
looking into she basket; “a pie, quarter of a 
loaf of bread, dried beef. And we ean catch fish 
enough to keep us from starving, ifall else fails.” 

“Is there water?” said Dan. 

Charley’s countenance fell. “Not more than 
a pint. How much water is necessary for aman 
in aday, Joe? Here’s the top of my powder- 
flask, we'll have that for our measure. Come, 
take your rations, men!” 

“Don’t waste it, Charley,”’ said Joe. 
+ “There is ne need of being worried, Dan, is 





e } 
Dan_ brightened 





there?” in awhisper. “We have enough of pro- | 
visions, and Uncle George is sure to find us in a | 
day or two.” 

“Yes, know.” But still he went on heaping 
up the fire. Hedid not tell Joe that the island 
was below the high fall tide mark, and there 
was no knowing when a high fall tide might 
come. 

Night came on. The boys were in great glee 
at first at the thoughts of camping oat. They 
rolled themselves in an India rubber blanket, 
and lay under the shelter of a rock, telling sto- 
ries and singing at the top of their voices. But 
the great dark arch of heaven, shining with 
stars, and the dreadful wail of the sea quieted | 
them, they knew not why. 

They said their prayers silently, over and over 
again. 

‘Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep” 
scemed to mean more then, in that awful soli- 
tude than it had ever done in their snug, car- 
peted chambers. 

Dan’s figure even scemed ghostly, as it came 
and went restlessly from the fire down to the 
beach, where he measured the incoming tide. 
At last they fell asleep. 

When they woke it was daylight. Dan was 
heaping up the fire. He looked pale and hag- 
gard. “Tide’s running out, Joe,” he said. “T’ll 
turn in now for an hour or two. I’m dead beat; 
keep the fire smouldering. We must make a 
smoke, not a blaze.” 

Dan did not look jolly at all, they thought, a 
little angrily. The truth was, he knew how hizh 
the tide had risen, and saw the cause for fear. 
A stiff nor’-easter would send it over the island, 
and it might be days before they were found. 

While he was asleep, the boys prepared break- 
fast. They broke the bread into bits as large as 
a hickory nut. 

“One of these for each man a day,” said Char- 
ley. He then fried three exceedingly small fish 
for breakfast. + 

“There’s plenty of fish in the sea,” said Nat. 

“Better be saving; there’s no knowing what 
may happen.” 

When Dan woke they all sat around the fire 
and ate their bits of fish. “We might have the 
pie,” said Dan. 

“By no means,” said Charley, gravely. “We'll 
be very hardly pushed before this is over, Dan, 
I’ve no doubt. I’ve heard of terrible things hap- 
pening in cases of shipavreck,” shakinfy his head. 

“People eat each other,” said Nat, “and their 
boots.’”” 


, 


“Tie a handkerchief around your stomach, 
this way,” said Charley. “JZ don’t feel hungry 
abit, now. They do that crossing the desert.” 

“Vinegar is good, too, to keep off the pangs 
of starvation,” said Nat, solemnly. ‘We ought 
to have brought vinegar.” 

“We ought to have tied the boat with your 
vinegar!” But Joe cid not say it aloud. They 
all sat about the fire, with very grave and woe- 
begone faces, by the time noon came, Charley 
making another knot in his handkerchief, now 
and then. 

“How does starvation begin?” said Nat. 
have a singular pain in” 

“Hollo! Here are the ancient mariners!’ came 
a voice behind them, with a shout of laughter. 
And there was Uncle George, and Friend Stout’s 
red, good-humored face. The boys sprang up 
with whoops, like wild Indians, of which Dan’s 
was the loudest. 

“It was the fall tides I thought of,” he cried, 
with a sort of sob. 

“Iv’s my dinner J think of!” said Charley. 
“Tiere goes for the pie, boys.” 

So ended the shipwreck. 

When Charley went back home, however, he 
thought constantly of Dan and his mother’s one 
wish for her boy. 

Now steady thinking about any thing is like 
the steady shining of the sun. Something is 
sure to grow under it. One day Charley’s face 


“T 





” 


brightened. He put on his cap and went to the 
house of a friend of his father, Dr. Hood. The 
doctor was smoking his after dinner pipe. 


“Why, Charley, my boy! 
your father?” 

“No, sir. IT wanted to see you myself.” 

“Ol!” The old gentleman looked curiously at 
Charley’s blushing face, but asked no questions. 
Seeing how embarrassed he was, he began pres- 
ently to talk to him about his summer’s holiday. 
Charley told him all about it; of Nat’s escape, 
and the shipwreck, and especially about Dan. 
Dan was his hero. 

“He’s a fine fellow, then, this Dan?” The doc- 
tor suspected that here lay the seeret. 

“Yes, sir. Dr. Nood?” 

“Well, my son?” 

“T[heard father say once that you had that 
room yonder full of machinery for the cure of 


Any message from 
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The doctor nodded. 

“But that”:-—here Charley grew very red—“for 
a cure you charged several hundred dollars.” 

“They do say I charge pretty high, Charley. 
Well?” 

‘‘Well, Dan’s lame.” Charley stood up, to 
gather all of his courage. “And I thought, if I 
was you, sir, I’d rather see a poor boy like that 
cured, than have a thousand dollars.” 

“Perhaps I would too, Charley. At all events, 
send for your friend, and we'll see what can be 
done.” 

The end of the story is short. Charley’s moth- 
er wrote to Mrs. Perry to allow Dan to spend the 





any chance for improvement or pleasure for her 
boy, consented. Neither she nor Dan was told | 
of the plan for his cre. | 

When spring ca Charley went home with 


evening. 
said Charley, holding his hard before her eyes. 


gone forever, sound and whole for life! 


how did you find out the way?” 
“It just came to me.” 


wide open and his heart is so ready. 
ferent from us, Nat”’ 


———_++or—__—_. 


ON THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 


Thou shalt henor thy father, the guide of thy youth, 
And yield him the homage of love and of truth; 
Thou shalt honor thy mother, whose love unto thee 
The greatest of God’s earthly blessings shall be. 


a 


For the Companion. 
THE SACRIFICE. 

In a pleasant little cottage, on the banks of a 
celebrated river, lived one of the happiest fami- 
lies that could be found in the wide world. 

Their position was an humble one. Mr. Hart- 
well was a clergyman, and received but a small 
salary, upon which he lived comfortably. His 
pretty garden, small fruit-orchard, his cow, and 
his colony of fowls, all went towards paying 
expenses, and he was actually laying up a few 
hundreds, for the purpose of buying a piano for 
his daughter Nell. She had an exquisite voice, 
and great facility of execution, secured by the 
use of the only piano-forte in the place, the prop- 
erty of a rich and selfish woman. 

Nell was the especial favorite of this aged and 
not over agreeable spinster; so the instrument 
was always open when she went there, though 
at ordinary times it was kept locked up, for she 
had forgotten how to play, herself, long ago. 

Nell had been promised a piano ever since she 
was a child in short dresses, and she was nearly 
eighteen, now. She looked ferward with the 
same keen delight as of old, whenever she heard 
her father speak of the savings bank, for she 
knew what it was hoarding for her. 

She had aided in earning the money, by the 
sale of some of their rarer garden fruits, which 
she had brought to great perfection; and it 
seemed probable that, on the day she was eight- 
een, one place in the parlor, just large enough 
for the instrument she needed, would be filled. 

But there came sad news to the happy family, 
one day. They were eating supper in a little 
bower in the garden, with roses and birds all 
about them, wher the postman put a letter in 
the minister’s box, and Nell was sent to bring it. 

“My poor brother is dead,” her father mur- 
mured, in a distressed voice. 

“When did he die?” asked his wife. 

“Over a week ao, suddenly. He was travel- 
ling. The news has just come to his only daugh- 
ter. Poor Rachel!” 

“But, my dear, he has left her rich.” 

“No; his fortune is all swept away. He 
has been reckless, imprudent, and this is the 
end. Rachel is a very delicate girl. She has 
been accustomed to all the luxuries of life, and 
is now left utterly destitute. Whatshall wedo?” 

“Send for her immediately, papa,” said Nell, 
her eyes brightening. “She has a sweet face. I 
hate her picture. How lonely she must be!” 

“Yes, and she is utterly dispirited,” said her 
father. “She has no relatives near her, and 
writes that she is staying at a cheap boarding- 
house.” 

“Dear, how uncomfortable she must be!” said 
the minister’s wife. ‘‘Was she very fashionable?” 

“T don’t know; but she has probably lived 
rather a gay life. My brother was fond of it;” 
and he sighed heavily. “It shall be just as you 
and Nell say. She is, I think, an invalid, hav- 
ing been ill, she says, for several months before 





hip couyaints. Is that so?” 


her father’s death. She lengs to get somewhere 





| away from the noise and distr 


| that can be afforded.” 


winter with the boys, and the widow, glad of | quickly, her instincts taking the alarm; 


SS ee 


icc 


ac . 
but has no money.” ee , 
“She must come here, by all Means,” said Ney 
“Then she must share your room, my dear” 
said her mother. = 
“O,no.” The young girl drew back. Tha 
was not to be thought of. Her training wi 
taste revolted from the idea. . 
“If not, you know,” said her father, “we must 
furnish our spare chamber. I should want ies 
in coming, to find a home, not mere} ‘ 
ping-place. She must have every 


and her 


ya Stop. 
Convenience 
“But, papa, we can’t do that,” saiq Nell, 


“ 
‘vou 


know”—and she hesitated. 
Her father waited for her some minutes, 
“T think I understand what you allude to,” he 
said, quietly, “and we must, of course, count the 


him. They came to the cottage door in the | cost. She may have the capricious Appetite of ay 
| invalid; she may need much tending and Waiting 
“Do you remember your wish, Mrs. Perry?” |upon. It will cost us sumething besides “ 


; i Money 
to keep her with us. But think; she is a moth. 


When he took it off, there was Dan, his crutch | erless and fatherless girl; an orphan, left alone 
|and poor in the wide world. We might aaj 
“I’m sure,” said Nat, afterwards, “I wished | greatly to her happiness, and blood is thicker 
Dan could be cured as much as you did. But) than water, and she is my brother’s child, We 
| must look at the matter in all its bearings, 
| we shall have to calculate closely.” 

“Chances for helping people come to our | 
Charley every day,” said Joe; “his eyes are so | Nell’s cheeks were very red, and her brain was 
He’s dif- | busily working. 


for 


He took his hat, and went out for stroll, 


She had looked, at first, on what might be the 


| pleasantest side of the picture. She had always 
| mourned because she had no sister, and her 
|imagination leaped to -pleasant thoughts 


| lonely hours. 
| some one to read, talk, and visit with —some 


companionship. No more solitary walks, or 


It would be so delightful to haye 


one with youthful sympathy. 

But she had not dreamed of paying so much 
for the pleasure. It would take a hundred dul- 
lars, and more, to fit up the large spare chamber, 
It would take something extra for their living, 
She must give up all thought of the piano—f 
the instruction she had been sighing for. How 
could she do this? 

“Mother, what do you think?” she asked, 
after a long silence. 

“Tam willing the poor girl should come, pr- 
vided you are,” was her mother’s respons. 
“After what you have been led to expect, the 
matter lies more with you, even than me.” 

“But I don’t like the responsibility. Curt 
you advise me what to do?” asked Nell, dix 
tressfully. “I’m afraid I am very selfish.” 

Her mother smiled. 

“He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord,” she said. 

“But the Lord won’t give me a piano, forall 
that,’’ said Nell, “if we take the money for other 
purposes, 

“You must trust Him for that,” was the reply. 

Nell had a hard battle with herself that day. 
Her heart rebelled against giving up her long 
cherished hope, which had become almost 4 
reality. But she thought of the orphanage and 
loneliness of the poor girl, with tears. 

“If it was I,” she said, ‘‘left in so hard a case, 
how grateful I should be to find a friend and 
protector. And, after all, what are my selfish 
desires, put in the scale against the happiness 
of a poor, lonely girl?” 

Then down she went on her knees, just 3 
every doubting human soul should, in any case 
of perplexity, and when she arose, there was 4 
sweet light in her face, a peace and serenity that 
told the story of her surrender. 

She went, with beaming eyes, to her mother. 

“Let us see how the spare room can be fur 
nished,” she said. So they went together, and 
estimated the cost of the furniture, carpet, cur 
tains, every thing, and found that a hundred 
and twenty dollars would cover all. 

“The Lord loveth a cheerful yiver.” 

Nell kept this bit of biblical lore before her, 
night and day. She said it to herself when she 
went in to sce the really beautiful room prepare? 
for her cousin. She said it when she kissed bet 
father, and he looked straight in her eyes, wilt 
a proud and happy look. 

“What a brave, good child she is!” thought 
the minister many times that day, as the 
went thundering along, and he was happiet 
than many a prince. Nell kept herself very 
busy. Every thing was done, now, lM 
strength of One higher than herself. She 
as she worked, and carefully weeded. her heart 
of all its regrets. Yet, sometimes, the sense of 
her loss would come over her with such oe 
whelming power, that she just wanted to sit 
down and have a good ery. Probably she “- 
to herself, if she gave way for a moment, ' 
shall never have so good a chance agail, = 
am determined not to be sorry. Lord, help ™ 


sang 








to be a cheerful giver.” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





He did help her. The third day after her 

father’s departure, the day on which they ex- 
rected him home, she had conquered. 
* ady’s all right, mother,” she said, coming in 
from the garden, with her hands full of flowers; 
“tam perfectly willing now, and just as happy 
gsT.can be. I’ve put it right into the hands of 
the Lord, and I don’t believe I shall ever give it 
gother thought. There was no cloud on her 
face that day, and, when the time came for her 
to go to the depot, she dressed with such alac- 
rity, and wore such a beaming smile, one would 
pave thought she was going to welcome the 
jearest friend she had in the world. 

Her father sprang out of the cars alone. Nell 
joked eagerly for another. 

“She will be here to-morrow, dear. 
stopped in Penton, to see an old nurse.” 

“| am so disappointed!” said Nell, the tears 


She 


in her eyes. 

The cars were moving slowly off. On the 
sation walk stood a weighty case, about which 
the minister gave directions. 

“What is it, papa?” asked Nell, with a wildly- 
beating heart. 

“4 Chickering grand piano, my love,’ 


, 


was 
his answer. 

“Not—for—me ?” 

“{t belongs to your cousin. After settling up, 
my brother's creditors came forward, and begged 
her to retain it, as it was a gift from her mother 
the vear she died.” 

“0 papa!” gasped Nell. 

“Do you think we can get it in the little par- 
Jor, dear?” 

Nell’s face was radiant. . 

“{ never dreamed of such a thing!”’ she said. 

“4nd your cousin is an accomplished musi- 
cian, and a very agreeable girl. She is to be 
your teacher.” 

Nell walked homeward, with head bowed 
down, but heart looking up. The whole thing 
seemed so wonderful, that she was quite lost; 
but she said, as she entered the room,— 

“Mother, I have found that the Lord pays 
back with interest. He has sent me a better 
piano than I ever hoped for.” 

And still the little family in the parsonage, 
onthe banks of the river, with its added mem* 
ber, is one of the happiest that can be found in 
the wide world, [ think. 

—~oe—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE BEAR HUNTERS. 
By thé Author of “Adventures in the Chippewa 
Country.” 
Never Desparr.—Cuap. IX. 

“There goes five hundred dollars!” exclaimed 
Hig Higston, as the grizzly bear walked away 
and vanished in the wood. 

“And that ends our capture of him,” added 
Frank Havens; “we may as well give up now.” 

“Can’t we dig the pit deeper, so that he can’t 
get out again?” inquired Fred Prescott. 

“No,” replied Charley Simms. ‘“®@f course he 
won't be fool enoggh to tumble in there again.” 

“And I suspect you won’t, either,”’ laughed 
Ned. “Let’s see how he got out.” 

Reaching the edge of the excavation, they 
found that the great weight and strength of the 
brute had loosened so much of the dirt and 
Stones as to make an inclined plane, up which 
with some labor he pressed his way. 

“IfIshould fall in again, I could get out with- 
out help,” said Charley. 

“Yes; see how easy it is.” 

As he spoke, Ned dropped lightly upon the 
bottom of the pit, and then climbed up out of it 
again quite easily. 

“Well, what’s to be done now?” said Charley. 

“Let's go home. I’m getting hungry,” ex- 
claimed Hig, starting away. 

“Go, if you wish,” replied Ned. 

Something in Ned’s manner caused him to 
— and instead of going home, he quietly 
saud,— 

“What is it, Ned? You’ve some plan in your 
head. Let’s have it.” 

“Can’t any of you think of some other way to 
catch the bear?” inquired Ned, with a signifi- 
cant smile. 

Pn “a of them had any suggestion to offer. 
‘ ready to go home and “throw up the 

contract.” 

- _— is,” continued Ned, “I don’t know 

ees _ ut it scems to me there is a possi- 
or “na stain getting the reward. 
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where a bear could make a comfortable home— 
and perhaps this one has found such a den al- 
ready. If he has, and we can get achance to 
shut him in, perhaps we can get the reward, af- 
ter all.” 

“How are we going to find out?” 

“Hunt for it. Itisn’t noon yet. Let’s search 
among the rocks before we ge home to dinner.” 

“TI don’t believe he’s fixed on his den, yet,” 
said Charley. 

“We can’t tell by only talking about it. It 
scems to me he wouldn’t be likely to stay in 
one place all this time, if he hadn’t found the 
hills here suited him. When he went for the 
woods, he came very near this spot, and nobody 
has heard of his being anywhere else, except 
Mr. Williams, and he was misled.” 

“Well, then, let’s search a little.” 

So they started off together, moving cautious- 
ly, for the fact that the bear was still somewhere 
in the neighborhood, prevented their spirits from 
becoming too exuberant. 

By-and-by they reached the rocks they were 
seeking. The appearance of the ground as they 
approached them, certainly indicated that some 
large animal had passed over it recently. 

“What a fine place that would be,” exclaimed 
Charley Simms, for a bear to live in!’ 

As he spoke he pointed to an irregular mass 
of rocks that were thrown together in heaps, 
and a triangular opening was visible, through 
which it seemed that an animal might naturally 
go for shelter. 

“IT wonder how deep it is,’ said Hig, in a 
whisper. 

“Why, don’t you remember last fall, when we 
were chestnutting, we went in there and built a 
fire, and the smoke came near smothering us?” 
returned Charley, with a laugh. 

This seemed to bring the cavern to Hig’s re- 
membrance. It was at least a dozen feet in di- 
ameter within, and the opening. they saw was 
the only way of entering it. 

Old settlers said that when they were young, 
it was known as the “Bear’s Den,” and had been 
used by those animals, so that there was some 
reason in the suspicion that it might receive fa- 
vorable notice from the wandering grizzly that 
was now the terror of the country. 

“May be he is in there now,” said Ned. “Hig, 
creep up and look in.’’ 

“I won’t. Do it yourself.” 

“Well, just keep quiet. Ill try, and see what 
I can do.” 

He crept carefully to the mouth of the cavern. 
It required a little time before his eyes could ac- 
custom themselves to the semi-darkness of the 
place, but in a few moments he saw that the den 
was empty, and he at once entered it. 

“Just the right kind of a house,”’ he exclaimed, 
after they had made a thorough examination of 
the interior. “If the bear hasn’t been here al- 
ready, perhaps he soon will be.” 

Just then, Charley, who had been closely ex- 
amining the entrance, exclaimed,— 

“Look here, boys—here are some hairs. They 
have been scraped off the old fellow’s hide by 
this sharp rock, as he passed it.” 

“He has been here, and no mistake,” said Ned. 
“And the chances are that he'll take up his 
quarters here to-night. We're in luck. Now 
let’s see how we can Dilock up the passage, if he 
should happen to come here to sleep.” 

All emerged from the cavern, and examined 
the piles of rocks and boulders en the outside. 

“How will this do?” asked Hig. “I can al- 
most move it with my kand.”’~ 

A huge boulder seemed to be balanced almost 
directly over its centre of gravity, in such a way 
that if displaced, it would fall and partly close 
the entrance to the den. If this was done, it 
would be impossible for any large animal either 
to pass in or out. 

“We can get a lever, and throw it over,” said 
Hig; and it was speedily found that by the aid 
of the lever there would be no difficulty in dis- 
placing the rock. 

“Now if he will only be kind enough to go in 
there,” said Ned, “we'll: find accommodations 
for him in his old quarters, very soon;” and his 
face was lighted with pleasure over the hope of 
success. 

As it was now near noon, they concluded to 
go for their dinners, and then to return towards 
night to see whether the bear had entered the 
cave or not. 

(To be continued.) 


—__—__+o+ —____ 


Fonp oF Dotis.—There is a small grey- 
hound at Greenfield who is fond of dolls. The 
little girls in the family of his master sometimes 
allowed him to carry their dolls around the par- 
lor in his mouth, and he went through the op- 
eration wagging his tail with great vigor. 

One day an older sister made a doll expressly 
for the greyhound, and made him understand 








that it was his own property. At once he ran 
off and hid it where it could not be found. Sev- 
eral days after, secing the children playing with 
their dolls, he begged to be let out of the house. 
Iie went directly to a corner of the yard where 
he had buried his doll like a bone, dug it up, 
shook it free from dirt, and rejoined the group 
in the house with his pet in his mouth, and his 
tail more active than ever. 





For the Companion. 


KITTY. 


in the future, she would bring him home a birch 
canoe from Canada, and a little Indian to pad- 
dle it, too, if that would be any satisfaction to 
him, for she had decided to go to class day in 
her calico wrapper. 

And so the important question was settled, 
much to the relief of the household. And Kitty, 
who was a staunch little lady, when she once 
made up her mind, would accept no compromise 
on the part of the suit, but had her last sum- 
mer’s white muslin nicely done up for class 
day, and, with the aid of her Roman sash, and 








Kitty Cordis was a bright, pleasant, and some- 
what independent young lady, of the venerable 
age of seventeen years. 

It came to pass, last spring, on Kitty’s seven- 
teenth birthday, that her father and mother, 
having ample means at their disposal, gave her, 


. . ! 
for a birthday present, her choice of what were 


then the three desires of her heart, namely: 

A lovely new suit for class day, an exquisite 
set of rose cameos, or a trip to Canada. 

In my own mind, I don’t believe that Mrs. 
Cordis—who is really a very sensible woman,— 
would ever have proposed the first two extrava 
gances, had she not, in her mother’s heart, felt 
sure that herdaughter’s good sense would weigh 
them lightly in the balance beside the more ra- 
tional pleasure of that delightful journey. 

Still, when it came to a choice, it wasn’t so 
easy a thing to decide; at least, so Miss Kitty 
thought. 

In the first place, there was class day com- 
ing, and she’already had five invites, and of 
course she must go, and of course she must look 
nice, too. 

Cousin Hal was to graduate, and she wanted 
to iook well on his account, because all the fash- 
iongple friends of his New York chum would be 
at his spread, and Charley Bruce, and Fred Rus- 
sel, and her old friend Rob Williamson had 
invited her, and of course she wanted to be as 
stylish as possible, and do them all credit. 

And then, last, but not least, there was that 
elegant, refined Mr. Ashbury,—St. Clare Ash- 
bury, the class-poet, you know—who had once 
in confidence acknowledged to her that the sight 
of an ungraceful garment, the sound of an in- 
harmonious chord, the touch of a coarse hand, 
chilled him like the east wind, so unfortunately 
sensitive were his nerves. 

On his account—well, yes, and on her owr, 
too, of course—it would be so very delightful to 
have some graceful, airy costume, not over- 
dressy,—no, not in the least—but appropriate 
to the day; and then not be in continual mis- 
ery for fear she wasn’t looking nice, and was 
mortifying her friends. (Bless your little heart, 
Kitty, was there ever a child so considerate ef 
the feelings of others?) 

Then, when it came to the jewelry, the case 
seemed almost as bad. The cameos were very 
beautiful—“unique,” I believe was Kitty’s de- 
scription—and were really quite @ study, for del- 
icacy of design and finish. 

Besides, Kitty went with girls who had just 
such lovely things by the score; and, as she 
said, it really was, a temptation to a poor girl 
who had hardly a piece of jewelry to call her 
ewn—nothing in the world but her coral and 
jet sets, and a pair of bracelets, and those old 
hoops,—O, yes, and her rings. Well, nobody 
called a watch and chain jewelry, now-a-days. 

“O, dear, it’s enough to distract one!” ex- 
claimed Kitty. ‘Really, father, I almost wish 
you would decide for me. If it were any thing 
else in the world! But the suit fer class day 
would be so charming, and the cameos are so 
perfectly lovely, and the journey would be such 
areal treat! Just to think of being in another 
country, travelling under a different flag, and 
seeing all kinds of foreigners!) Why, it’s almost 
equal to going to Europe! And then the scen- 
ery, sailing down the noble St. Lawrence, and 
out into that magnificent gulf! 0, dear! I 
know, if I give that up, I shall always think I 
was a little goose, and the rest of you will, of 
course.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “if you’re going to be a 
goose, it’s settled. I don’t believe those fellows 
would let a goose come to their spreads, and [’m 
sure I don’t see what a goose wants of jewelry; 
but I don’t see why a goose couldn’t sail down 
‘the noble St. Lawrence,’ as well as any other 
biped.” 

At which we all raised a great laugh, as we 
are apt to when Jack the Small-boy speaks. 

Now, will you believe it?—that speech and 
that laugh decided the question. For Kitty, 
whose sensitiveness to ridicule is almost morbid, 
colored as red as the rose of those much-desired 
cameos. So, rushing across the room, she 
picked up Jack, and bega pinching and kiss- 
ing him, saying all the time that “che was a per- 
fect little nuisance, and an impertinent litte 
meddler; but that, if he would behave himself 


a fresh, home-made hat, and dainty gloves, 
made herself so very presentable for that mo- 
mentous occasion, that, if her young cellege 
friends were ashamed of her, they bore the dis- 
| grace so nobly that human eye would never 
; have discerned it. 

| And so, when the time came, Kitty started off 
with a pleasant party of friends on her journey. 
How much pleasure she received, tongue or pen 
of mine cannot express. She enjoyed the 
change of air, the delightful and sometimes 
magnificent scenery, the boats, and hosts of 
sights worth secing in those quaint old towns, 
so unlike our own Yankee cities, the pleasant 
intercourse with the varicty of strangegs, and the 
opportunity of noting their habits and customs, 
which always forms one of the most charming 
features of travelling. And perhaps, over all, 
she enjoyed the delightful excitement of being 
off with a pleasant party, on such a long holi- 
day. All these things she appreciated to the 
utmost, and improved by them wonderfully, as 
we all saw on her return. 

If I had time, and Kitty’s bright, graphic 
manne I could keep you interested for hours, 
with the story of her adventures; but, as it is, I 
shall only attempt one, which struck me so 
agreeably that I cannot forbear. It happened 
in this wise: 

Under the escort of a Canadian gentleman, 
who had shown them, as strangers, many cour- 
teous attentions, their party were one day visit- 
ing the citadel or fortress which guarded the 
city in which they were then stopping. 

It was a bright, beautiful day, and they had 
thoroughly enjoyed roaming over the massive 
old fortress, exploring its deep dungeons, exam- 
ining the trophies held there from former victo- 
ries, and, in Kitty’s case, at least, chatting with 
the attentive young officers. 

Some of these, as well as the commandant of 
the post, were members of the British nobility ; 
and not a few of them were attracted by Kitty’s 
fresh young looks, and her independert, though 
perfectly ladylike manners, while Kitty, on her 
part, had not the slightest objection to number- 
ing in her list of distinguished acquaintances a 
Sir Thomas This and a Lord Frederick That. 

Indeed, in her American audacity and sim- 
plicity, I am not sure that she would have been 
surprised at an offer of marriage from Prince 
Arthur himself, who was at that time the lion 
on all great occasions. 

Don’t laugh at the child. Many an older one 
hasn’t been wiser; and I only hope the prince 
may get half as good a wife as our Kitty could 
make him if she tried. 


Well, as Twas about to say, when their visit 
was almost over, they were invited to partake 
of a nice little lunch, just prepared for them. 
While this was going on, very pleasantly, 
Kitty was seized with a sudden panic, for there, 
right before her eyes, she saw the officers pass- 
ing wine, and drinking healths with the ladies 
of the party; and—worse and worse! — there 
was Sir Michacl, the cemmandant, coming 
straight down to honor her, acccompanied by 
their kind Canadian friend, Mr. L. 

“O dear! O dear! whatever in this wide world 
shalll do?” thought Kitty. “There are the Tudors 
taking it; but then, they always do; and there 
are Aunt Margaret and Hal, that wouldn’t think 
of it at home; but then, I suppose they think 
they must do it, out of courtesy to Mr. L. But 
then, I can't! I mustn’t! I never could loek 
father and mother in the face, and tell them 
that I hadn’t resolution enough to refuse, after 


all their teachings. O dear! O dear! If the 
earth would only open and receive me! It will 


seem so rude, and ill-bred, and flippant, to Sir 
Michacl!—and Mr. L., too, after all his kindness, 
—for a little upstart like me to set old, established 
customs at defiance, and refuse a common civil- 
ity like that. 

“QO, mother! mother! It’s no use to think 
of example, with an old, gray-headed man like 
Sir Michael, who has always lived in countries 
where wine was as free as water. 9, that blessed 
word, water!” 

And while Sir Michael was bending his stately 
form, and offering as a toast to the assembled 
party ,— 

“The long loife and immejate happiness of 
our young and chairming Amirican frind,” 
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Kitty had caught up a glass of water, and was 
ready to say, with her sweetest smile,— 

“T beg your pardon,”’—which, in its various 
inflections, is Canadian for every civility in the 
alphabet of courtesies, from @ to z—*I beg your 
pardon, Sir Michael and other friends, but, 
never taking wince myself, I must offer you, in 
this clearest of crystal, “The health of Sir Michael 
and his officers, to whose kind attentions we 
are indebted for this day’s enjoyment.’” 

And they actually all changed their glasses, 
and drank the health in cold water; and I’m of 
opinion that some good will yet come of that 
brave example, though Kitty insists that it was 
only tolerated for once, and can have no pos- 
sible effect on the deep-rooted customs of the 
people. 

Dear child! Dear Kitty! Let us hope, that, 
as she ripens in years, the same faithfulness to 
principle may be exhibited in all her life, until, 
matured by the Father’s care, she is ready for 
the Gatherer’s harvest. 

eee ee 
WHAT I SAW IN LONDON. 


From a Correspondent., 


Papa to#&& me with him to-day to some of the 
older parts of London. 

You must know that we two are by no means 
dependent upon cabs, for we both know how to 
use our feet upon occasions, and a five or six 
miles walk is not very fatizuing to either of us. 
Indeed, we have “footed it” before now, for ten 
niles. On such occasions papa calls me his 
boy, as he has no son. 

We asked a man the way to Holbore Hill, 
pronouncing it as itis spelled. Ie looked at us 
for a full moment in wondering reflection. 

“O you men Ho’b’n 7ill,” he said, at last; and 
I can’t deseribe to you the sound of it. 
something like this: Obenell. 

By his directions we found the way, and soon 
were walking slowly along that ancient thor- 
oughfare. The street was full of vehicles down 
a long incline—costermongers’ stalls and carts, 
all kinds of shops and all kinds of houses. It 
was old London all about us. We passed Ely 
Place, where the great bishop of Ely had his 
palace once, when that part of London was one 
of the grandest in the city. Shakespeare, in one 
of his plays, speaks of the bishop: 


It was 


“My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holbosn, 

I saw fine strawberries in your garden there.” 

We went up old Snow Hill, through King 
Street, where one sees the oddest conglomera- 
tion in houses and in business; the queerest old 
shops, that well might be called curiosity-shops 
—cheap, and showy, and dingy, and crooked. 
Little children thronged the steps. 

I saw one face that I could hardly leave, it was 


so beautiful, crowned with the fairest, most 


silky hair, and looking out of the tenderest, 
deepest blue eyes, all framed in by a collection 
of old shells, and second-hand trumpery—fans, 
that might have been held by high-born fingers; 
shoes of satin, pitifully frayed and dirty; span- 
gled sashes, old saddles, broken furniture. 
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and on closer inspection I saw a small room, not 
of the cleanest description, in the centre of which 
stood a little stove, whose funnel went through 
the roof. Where the beds were, or any other 





How often I have seen that poor creature, in 
imagination, standing in her penitential white 
sheet, raging inwardly, though outwardly forced 
to be calm! How she submitted to such an in- 
dignity it is hard for me toimagine. I never 
would, for all the crowned heads in Christendom. 
I think I should have run into the river, first 

After that we saw Smithfield. One could 
hardly indulge in any sentiment in that histor- 
ical locality now, for itis turned into a cattle 
market, railed off into stands for fat beeves, and 
thronged with country farmers and city middle- 
men. 

I tried to fancy it the lovely common it used 
to be, all covered with furze;—tried to imagine 
where the fires were kindled at which they burned 
the martyrs, thinking, oddly enough, of the old- 
fashioned primer, of which mother has a copy, 
representing the procession to the stake of poor 
John Rogers and all his nine children. 

People laugh at the old picture, but standing 
there gives one a different impression. One 
knows that the scene did take place; that shouts 
of laughter and derision were directed towards 
that pale man, going forward to die for the 
truth—and to die the most painful of all deaths. 

In accordance with my usual habits, I turned 
to a girl who was gaping at the show—a great, 
raw-boned, barefooted girl, with a ragged shawl 
thrown over her head, and a miserably yellow, 
sickly baby in her arms. 

“Did you ever hear of John Rogers?” I asked. 

She looked at me with a vacant stare, opened 
her great mouth and said,— 

“Noa;” and then out came her hand for the 
inevitable penny, to pay her for the trouble of 
speaking, I suppose. 

“Is that your little sister?” I continued. 

“Noa,” she replied; “that be Bet’s baby.” 

“And is Bet your sister?” 

“Noa, Bet’s my mother.” 

“Well, then, the child’s your sister.” 

“Noa, ut be a boy;” and father turned away 
to laugh, for the stolid face and witless answers 
were too much for his gravity. 

“What is that building?” [ asked, anxious to 
bring out all her resources, pointing at the same 
time to some old, stained turrets that peeped 
over behind Smithfield. 

“O, that’s Bartings,” she replied; and it was 
some time before I understood that she meant 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. “My dad’s there.” 

“Then he is sick.” 





’ 


“Yes, fell off the bridge—been drinkin’,” she 
added, with the utmost unconcern. “Do you 
live ’ere?” 

“No, ’'m an American.” 

“[ dunno what that is.” 

“[ come from another country.” 

“QO, over from France, may be.” 

Despairing of enlightening the poor street 
tramp’s darkness, papa and | wandered off after 
a while, and I must say that we saw some very 
extraordinary specimens of cattle. 

I should never make a Rosa Bonheur, in her 
love for cattle-shows and horse-markets. We 
heard a great deal of the country dialect, which 
sounds so broad and honest, and yet is so diffi- 
cult to understand. 

The farmers looked like the figures in old pic- 
tures—not a whit altered. Heavy top boots, 
corduroy trousers, tucked in, and smock frocks 
of blue or gray, made up their costume. They 
were most of them heavy men, with short necks 
and red faces; and at times one could see mest 
whimsical likenesses between them and the bul- 
gy old beeves. 

Hither and thither they moved, troubled with 
no notions of refinement, laughing, badgering, 
a handful of whip handle gathered up in their 
big fingers, lashing the ground with the heavy 
cowhide string attached, and which looked as if 
it might sting, if smartly applied. 

Boys and girls of the coarser sort abounded, 
and these seemed to think it the utmost height 
of their ambition, if they succeeded in hectoring 


Of course it was in a second-hand store, but if | the dumb creatures, so patiengly and ignorantly 
Iwere a rich lady and childless, I should never | awaiting their fate. 


see that child’s face without longing for it. 


I dare say the little, care-worn man, piling up wearied, so novel were the sights. 


We retraced our steps, for Iwas not at all 
Even the 


the worm-eaten books and papers at the door, | loaded carts looked some way different from 


and the rather happy-looking but deformed wom- 
an sewing inside, near the counter, have no idea 
that their poor place is glorified by that one ray 
of child beauty; but it is. 

And to them, even, poor, and homely, and un- 
learned as they may be, the home is, perhaps, a 
paradise. We can never judge, from casual 
glances. 

After the shop is shut, and the cosy little back 
parlor lighted by candles and a coal fire, I some- 
times faucy the three drawing round their tiny 
table, and thoroughly enjoving their tea and 
mutlins, before that pretty child is tucked up 
for the night. 

We crossed the edge of Shoreditch, made mem- 
orable by the tragic story of Mistress Jane Shore. 


| 





ours. Papa explained that it was the immense 
size of the great draught horses, noble creatures, 
with wide breasts, that look as stromg as granite. 

As we were moving homeward, a mighty pile 
of baskets, under which I could just see the nose 


ef a diminutive horse, suddenly stood still in 
| our path, and presently from a recess composed 


apparently of straw chairs, mats, and various 
ornamental articles, came a woman with eyes as 
black as night. 


She had a dozen curious, pret- 
ty little baskets, and while I was selecting one, 
; down came four or five children from the same 
mnysterious recess. 
“Where ere they coming from?” Lasked, point- 
ing to the little ones as ghey crowded around us. 
“O from in there—that’s our home, miss;” 











appurtenances pertaining to home, I could not 
tell. Near the steve sat a little pale, deformed 
boy. 

“Play, Jesse,” said the black-eyed woman, 
who, I suppose, was the child’s mother, and the 
poor little thin fingers grasped an old guitar, 
and played very sweetly on it, too. 

It made me cry, to see him, so pale, and pa- 
tient, and suffering, and to think of him jolting 
about the country in that miserable way. Of 
course I gave him a sixpence, and was well re- 
warded by a smile, that lighted up his pinched 
face beautifully. It makes me very sad to see 
these things, but papa tells me such people are 
happy after their own fashion; they keep busy, 
and so seldom think of luxuries they never can 


hope to possess. ALICE. 
-——_—_—_+o+—____ 
DO THE DUTY NEAREST. 


Do the duty that lieth the nearest thy hand, 

And seek not thy mission o’er all the wide land; 

Thy field lies before thee, around thee, and thine 

Is the hand that should open that field’s precious 
mine— 

Whether country or city, green fields or grand hall 

Shall claim thee, that claim is thy mission’s loud call. 


Where now thou’rt abiding, seek work for the Lord, 

While thy heart and thy hands move in cheerful ac- 
cord, 

Give the kind word that’s needed, the smile that will 
cheer, 

And a hand to relieve the tired laborer near. 

Tn the mart, in the tield, in the dearer home band, 

Do the duty that lieth the nearest thy hand. 


—-- — +> 
WHY MEN FAIL. 

A good story is told of a man who was very 
fond of strong and brave dogs. He had bought 
one of huge size and great strength, and called 
very brave. He built a fine house for him, fed 
him well, and the big dog, handsome and sleek, 
followed his master everywhere. 

One dayyas they were walking through a for- 
est, two thieves suddenly attacked the man, and 
the dog, instead of succoring his master, turned 
tailand ran. The man might have been beaten 
to death, but justin time to save him, another 
dog sprang from the thicket, caught one of the 
thieves by the throat, and pulled him down, and 
the gamekeeper of the forest coming up a mo- 
ment after, the other thief made off. e 
keeper, and in praises of his brave dog, and, dis- 


mal, offered to exchange, giving a large sum 
besides. The gamekeeper assented, and the man 

GS > > 
proud of his bargain, took the new dog home, 


his bravery everywhere. He felt as if he could 
not do enough to reward the dog for the cour- 
age which had saved his life. They were insep- 
arable companions, 

As the story ran, the man was walking in the 
same forest about a year afterwards, when he 
Was again attacked by robbers. He whistled 
for his dog, never doubting of his help, but to 
his great surprise, as soon as the dog saw the 
danger, he gave one long howl and took to his 
heels. But, at the same moment, another dog, 
thin and spare, rushed in, and by the fury of his 
attack, put the robbers to flight. 

The gamekeeper soon came up, and told him 
it was his old dog who had rescued him. On 


sleck, without any trial of their courage, they 
would soon grow cowardly. 

Whether this theory is correct or not in its re- 
lation to dogs, we, know that it applies in some 
sense to boys and men. They are spoiled by a 
life of luxury and ease. They need work and 
hardships to bring out their best qualities. 

Mr. Seward, it is said, once ran away from 
college, in a fit of anger at his father, and took 
a school in a Southern State. After some 
mouths his father found out where he was, was 





The man was profuse in thanks to the game- 


gusted with the cowardice of his own huge ani- 


made a great pet of him, and told the story of 


| his expressing surprise at the change in the na- | 
| ture of the dogs, the gamekeeper said, that if, and since that time, the Irish have made 0 
dogs were petted too much, and kept too fat and 
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reconciled to him, and persuaded him to nies 
and finish his college studies. Mr, Seward wa 
vailed on a classmate, one of the most brillian, 
scholars in the college, to take his place in the 
school. . 

He met this classmate only after an interya 
of many years. Hehad married a rich South. 
ern lady, and settled down on a large plants. 
tion, and had grown fat and lazy, doing Doth. 
ing in the way of study, and turning out 2 Very 
commonplace man, with neither ambition hor 
intellectual power. A fine scholar haq been 
spoiled by a luxurious life. 7 

Mr. Seward congratulated himself on his own, 
escape from such an ignoble fate. Had he op. 
tinued in the school, and married a rich Plants. 
tion, he might have lost all ambition ang all cy. 
pacity for civic honors. 

——_—_+{@>———___—. 


FENIANISM AND THE FENIays, 

Fenianism may be described as the organiza) 
hatred of Irishmen for England; and its Object 
is to bring some other nation into the field, 
against that country, which the Irish look upon 
as the oppressor of their own. 

This mode of proceeding is in strict keeping 
with the course of the Irish people for more thay 
three centuries; and the Fenians are doing 
against Queen Victoria precisely what othe 
Irishmen did against Queen Elizabeth, thre 
hundred years ago. 

In the sixteenth century, the greatest power 
in Christendom was Spain. The Spantank 
were,Catholics, and rivals of the English; ani 
England had been placed definitely on the sie 
of the Protestants by the government of Eliz. 
beth, which began to exist in 1558. 

Hence there was religious rivalry between 
Spain and England, as well as political rivalry; 
and the English plundered Spanish commerce 
and the Spanish colonies, just as they helped the 
secession rebels to plunder our commerce, dur 
ing the late war, by furnishing them with the 
Alabama and other armed ships. 

The Irish; who were also Catholics, took a- 
vantage of this state of things, and sought help 
from the Spaniards. The Spaniards gave then 
help, but, while this greatly annoyed the Englisi, 
it did not suffice to enable the Irish to throw of 
the English yoke. 

At the close of the reign of Elizabeth, (1603, 
Ireland was more under English rule than se 
had ever been, but not really more submissive 
at heart. ‘ 

At the close of the seventeenth century, the 
greatest power in Christendom was France; and 
then the Irish sought aid from the French, who 
were absolutely governed by Louis XIV., con 
monly called Le Grand Monarque, or “Tle 
Great King.” 

The Irish were willing te become subjects of 
Louis, so great was their hatred of English rub. 
They fought, it is true, to restore James Il. to 
the British throne, but that was only from the 
force of circumstances, and bD@® nominally- 
their real purpose being to drive the English out 
of Ireland. 

French troops were sent to Ireland in 16%, 
under the Duc de Lanzun, and took part in the 
battle of the Beyne. Itwas a Frenchman (Bois 
seleau) who commanded the Irish at the first 
siege of Limerick, in which the English wer 
beaten. It was a French General (St. Ruth) who 
commanded the Irish army at the battle of 
Aughrim, in which the English were victorious 

The event of the war was favorable to the 
English, and for a century, and more, their rule 
was supreme in Ireland, the Irish people bein 
of no more account than were the slaves in out 
Southern States, before they were emancipate! 
in consequence of the rebellion of their master. 

The French Republic was the greatest pow? 
in Christendom, at the close of the eighteevtl 
century. The Irish, who had renewed the cot 
flict with England, applied to France for aid. 
The “United Irishmen” were the Fenians of that 
| day, and negotiated with the French government 

The French government did much for the lris!, 
and would have done more, but that the Englist 
had command of the sea, and prevented th 
landing of a large army in Ireland. 

In 1798, the Irish rebelled. After a savas’ 
struggle, the English were again victorious; 





great armed movement at home. oe 
| But their hostility to England has remaine! 
unchanged, and they have done her all the me 
chief they could. They have kept up orgaue 
tions against her. The greatest of these is the 
Fenian Fraternity, which extends over a large 
part of the world. 

The object of the Fenians is to bring the 
United States into the quarrel between Ireland 
and England. This country is now great, ® 
its military reputation is high, because of the 
occurrence of the secession war; and then it has 
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a great question to settle with England, growing 
out of the Alabama claims. 

The Irish hope to get aid from America, as in 
other times they received it from Spain, and 
then from France,—only they hope it will be 
more effectual. 

How they propose to get this aid must form 
the subject of another paper, as we have ex-| 
hausted our space, to-day. 


| 


SOMETHING ABOUT CROWS. 
The gentleman who js responsible for the fol- | 
lowing, is worthy of implicit confidence, and is 
a close observer of the habits of birds and ani- 





mals. 

According to his statement, crows are a kind 
of legal bird, and sometimes arraiga their crim- 
jnals for judicial trials. They have their haunts 
where they assemble in large numbers, and hold 
what are called erow courts. 

On these occasions the crows seem to divide 
into two parties, one offensive the other defen- 
sive, while the guilty crows sit aloof in a very 
erestfallen way, taking no part whatever in the 
proceedings, and await the decision of their fate 
in penitent silence. 

At first the crows are dignified, and address | 





| - . . 
each other with the respect due to the occasion, | one of the pianos, he noticed a crowd surround- 
| 


but as ill-feeling and prejudice gain control, the 


clamoF rises and in due time every crow is sup- | the brilliant tones he was drawing from the in- 


posed to have his say. When all is concluded, | 


both parties fall upon the criminals, and they | 


are put to death. 
On one occasion, after this gentleman had be- 
come interested in and observant of the habits 





of these birds, we passed near one of their old | foriner’s death his son was thrown unprotected j Is one of Hatierr, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 


haunts just as they were congregating, and hay- 


persed, and look for the bodies of the victims. 
On his return he was shown five crows who had | 
been left dead on the field, evidently pecked and 
beaten by their judges. | 


The gentleman thinks that any one living in | 


places frequented by crows, will be amply re- 
warded by studying their habits, and will be 
surprised and delighted at the intelligence and 
discipline exhibited by them. 
oo 
CUTTING FLOWERS. 

Why, that is nothing, you say. Any body 
can do it! All one has to do—is—to do it. 

But how? 

Why, ent them off with a pair of scissors. 

Well, yes, that is a simple and easy way of dis- 
posing of the question, but it is not the best 
way. There is a right and a wrong to evéry 
thing. There is a wrong way of cutting flow- 
ers. It is the way generally followed—that is, 
to cut them anyhow. 

Let me describe the correct method. If they 
are roses, cut them with a long stem, when the 
flower is in bud or half opened. Use a sharp 
knife—not scissors. 
other time. 

Flowers that grow in clusters should be cut 
with very short stems, or with no stems at all. 
The carnation belongs to this class. The verbe- 
na and heliotrope should be cut short. The 
spirea and other herbaccous plants may have 
long stems. 

Flowers cut from shrubs or bushes sheuld be 
cut long. All flowers growing in spikes or upen 
spays, should also be cut long; all others, very 
short. 

When you remember that the best way to dis- 
play flowers upon the table is in shallow dishes 
the matter of stems becomes of no consequence. 
If the long stems are too long, cut them in. 
Perhaps you wonder at this. Some of the rea- 
sons for all these things we will give next weck. 


oe 
A FEARFUL FALL, 
Success in daring feats is apt to make one 
foolhardy. The following is a sad instance: 
That was a horrible death of Rev. Julius Elli- 


ott, in Switzerland. He was an admirable climb- | 


er, and to keep himself in condition he started 
one morning to ascend the Shreikhorn, one ef 


the most formidable among the Swiss peaks. | 


Elliott had without difficulty got near to the top 
before he made a fatal slip. In some places the 
ascent is rendered difficult by loose ice, which 
affords so treacherous a foothold as to imperil 
the safety even of dexterous climbers. Elliett, 
however, was not overcome by that danger. It 
was his very skill as a mountaineer that led to 
his death. e 

He was what is called a good “rock-man,” a 
capital leaper from point to point, with a true 
eye and a sure foot. Delighting, as men do, in 
the exercise of his skill, he made an unnecessary 
and, as it proved, a fatal spring. His foot 
slipped; despite his own efforts and those of his 


tuides to stop himself, he shot down the face of 


the Shreikhorn ; and to shoot down that peak is 
to go with the certainty of fate to a fearful 


Heath, Elliott had neglected the usual precau- | good qualities of both, 


nate 5» ° } earned a preearions liviag by blacking boots. | 
ing watched the arraigning of the criminals, he | His name is Charles Knubel; he is now fourteen | 284 superior workmanship. 
proceeded on his way, and requested a farmer | Yeurs of age, and we have no doubt but that he | 
living near the spot to visit it after they had dis- | Will honorably be heard of in the future, 


Why, I will explain an- | 


tion of tying himself to his guide by means of a 
rope, because, it is saill, he shrank from imperil- 
ling any other life beside his own. 
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THE MUSICAL BOOTBLACK. 
Nothiug gives young people a quicker lift in 
life than the discovery of unusual accomplish- 


1 SUBSCR 
ments in them. Much of boys’ and girls’ time, Costl COMPANION. 
not wanted for either work or play, might be | 


turned into fame and fortune, if instead of idling, | SSS 
they would use it in acquiring excellence in| ‘These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- | 
ae art or branch of — — | scribers who secure the fifty largest numbers ot 
ne morning, says the New York Tribune, | é eR SRE REN Be, 
Mr. John W. Chambers, Secretary of the Board | patel sinners to Tan Comranien up te duty 1, 
of Managers, was ‘having his boots blacked at | 1870. | 
the entrance ef the Fair of the American Insti- | , ? 
tute, by a small boy, shocless and stockingless. | 1 Seven Octave Piano, cost...... ++-$475. | 
The secretary, in his urbane manner, told this! 1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost.....$200. 
boy that if he weuld wash himself, and come to | : ac 
him the next day he would admit him to the ex- | . pewneny eae 
: 6 Silver Watches, cost of each........$12. 


hibition. The next morning, a young lad, with | 
6 Croquet Games, cost of each..........$5. 


his face polished by the use of soap, appeared in | 
the office, and asked to be admitted to the exhi- | 15 Gola Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost 
EEE: igiie canta naocpainisicesalet sven oie 3 





bition as he had promised. 
“When did I promise you?’ said the secre- 





tarv 15 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 

a ‘ st OF Gi eb cetesscesscnss jaunt teantes mr 
Yesterday morning, when I polished your 
“If you are the lad, come in.” 
He passed him to the exhibition. Half an THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


hour afterward, while the secretary was passing | In addition to a Premium for each new | 


subscriber, as expressions of respect | 


boots.” | 
| 

ing the instrument, and, to his surprise, found | 
the young bootblack delighting the audience by 
| from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- | 


strument, | cessfulin enlarging the girculation of the Companion. | 
It is a pleasure to record the fact that this | rne number is so great that the probability of securing 

young lad was taken into the store of the man- i sc aecer cats 

ufacturers whose piano he was then playing. | @° ’S Uusually favorable. 

He is an orphan. His father, a German musi- 

cian, taught his infant son to play, but after the | 





The Piano 


upon the world, and, finding nothing to do, !. ‘ S 
I the rid, ¢ » finding thing to do, justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 


The Parlor Organ 


Isabe utiful instrument, from the well-known firm of S. 


a. 2 

PROVIDENTIAL WAKEFULNESS. 
The Bible tells us how a sleepless night with | 
| king Ahasuerus saved: the life of Mordecai, and 
preserved the Jewish nation from destruction. 
The following story shows how a similar sleep- 
less night on the part of a British under-Seere- 
tary of State, Sir Evan Nepean, ence saved some The Fifty Presents 
pardoned criminals : . | Will be given to the Firry SuBsSCRIBERS who secure the 

One summer night he was affected with an | fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
unaccountable sleeplessness, and, being quite | "''Y “*s* siwhneisicintn ‘aes 
weary of lying awake, he got up, dressed, and the Premiums or Commissions they may reeeive for 
went out at three, A. M., strolling aimlessly, | their new subscribers. 
more from daily habit than any thing else, down | 
to the Home Office. Entering his private room, 
his eye caught the following entry in a memo- 
randum book: 

“A reprieve to be sent to coiners ordered for | 
exccution at York.” 

Although he kaew that he had done his own 
part of the business, he was seized with a ner- 
vous uneasiness, fancying the other people had 
not done theirs. The feeling was so strong up- 
on him that he called up the chief clerk in Down- 
ing Street, who said that he had sent it to the 
clerk of the crown, whose business it was to for- 
ward it to York. 

“But have you his receipt and certificate that 
it is gone?” e 

“ No.” 

} “Then let us go at once to his house in Chan- 
| cery Lane.” 

| They did so, and found him in the act of step- 
| ping into his gig for a country holiday. He had 
| forgotten the reprieve, and left it locked up in 
his desk. The ficetest express procurable was 
dispatched, and reached York just as the crimi- 
nals were nrounting the cart. 

tp 
A GRAGEFUL GIFT. 

Few people have such delicate tact in making 
a gift to a poor but sensitive man, as Lamartine 
in the following incident: 2 

One day a penniless man of letters called up-|_ oi em parse eae ee z 
on him, and, iaforming him of his needy situa- |“ "me saan : ete = Fe RT ee ee ee 
tion, requested the loan of a considerable sur | 5&"PHens begin in January, 


b | 
of money. Lamartine, who was much moved | 


b. & W. H. Sairn, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 


Will be carefully selected, in rieh and beautiful cases, and 
xemnl thne-keepers. The other gifts of GAMES and PEN- 


CILS will be the best of their kind. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the 
| Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 


tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Names that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 


and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 





Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 





Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. | 


We give Premiums Fer new subscribers, not Te new | 
subscribers. 


receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of ceurse, be made in advance. 








Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
| The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 





Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
by the recital, opened a drawer, and gave hin | number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
the amount. He then conducted his unfertu-} niums, can, if they preter, send in each name as it is se- 
nate visitor to the vestibule. The season was | cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
autumn, and as Lamartine opened the street | completed we will send the } or premi to 
door, the unfortunate -author shivered in his | which they are entitled. 
shabby coat. A sudden idea struck Lamartine, 
and calling out,— 

“Monsieur, vou are forgetting your overcoat,” 
jhe quickly took down an overcoat that was 








TERMS: 
The SusscrireTion Price of Tue CoMPaANIon is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


| hanging in the passage, and assisted his needy 
| visitor to put it on with so much dexterity and 
grace, that the poor man, quite overcome, did 
not know how to refuse a gift which was so del- 
| icately offered to him. 

————-- +> 


GIRLS, 

There are two kinds of girls; one is the kind 
thatappears best abroad—the girls that are good 
for parties, rides, visits, balls, ete., and whose 
chief delight is in such things. The other is the 
kind that appears best at home—the girls that 
are useful and cheerful in the dining-room, sick- 
room, and all the precincts of home. 

They differ widely in character. One is often 
a torment at home—the other a blessing; one 
is a moth, consuming every thing about her— 
the other is a sunbeam, inspiring light and glad- 
ness all around her pathway. The right kind 
| of edneation will modify both, and unite the 


Parers DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
mentin advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIIMS, can have three copiés of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 








Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be- 
fore the paper is discontinued, 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. A male. 


A mineral. 
Is not old. 


~] 


cor 


D. F. R. 


2. 
My 2, 3, 4 is a girl’s name. 
My 5, 6, Lis a boy’s name. 
My whole is one of the Cnited States. 
A. Lo P. 





ENIGMA. 

IT am composed of 15 letters. 

My 4, 8, 14,5 is what many women declare they 
— to do, but akas, they have not as yet the privi- 
lege. 
My 7, 1, 2, 10 is a precious metal, 
My 1, 18, 12 is a pronoun. 

My 11, 3, 6 is a gentleman’s title. 
My 9, 8 is an interjection. 
My whole was a great poet. Evan Eric, 
5. 
CHARADE, 
My first is prone, in the stilly night, i 
To ascend on my roof to make music and fight; 
And though ’tis not right, (we all know it is wrong,) 
The more you torment her the fiercer her song. 


My next is unpleasant, it gives a sharp pain; 
Transpose it it’s a peg; would you have it again? 
Take a town in Japan, ’twill be half of the same; 
Onvce more? ’twill three-sevenths of an edible name. 
My whole is an herb which is used to make tea, 
Though with me it doesn’t exactly agree. 
But while I am twisting these meanings about, 
My dear reader, you surely have found my name out. 
AUTBOY. 
6. 
ANOTHER GEOGRAPHICAL EXCURSION. 

The other cay my friend’s island east cf India, 

and island south of Massachusetts invited me to go 


| with them on an excursion. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can | 





The day was @ lake in the northern part ef New 
York, and all things were favorable. When the time 
came for luneh we did justice to the ésland im Poly- 
nesia, and also to the ts/and soutt-east of Hindoostan 
and nuts. I ate an island south-east of Asia with 
one ofthe girls. 

Just as we were leaving, an islard west of Great 
Britain came to us and told us to wait a while, as a 
mountain + Wyeming was on the road we were to 
pass, and he wished to get assistance to kill it. The 
danger was soon over and we started on. 

When we reached home mother bad prepared a 
supper for eur party, consisting of a country in Eu- 
rope, @ town sn the western part of West Virginia, 
grapes of the variety of one: fthe Midale States, coffee 
from one of the is/ands in Malaysia, tea from a sea 
east ef Asia, and many other nice things. After sup- 
per we played games, and when the time came for 
us to separate we all said we had spenta delightful 
day. ALICE. 


Conundrums. 


Why may you throw doctor’s prescriptions to the 
pigs? There are grains in it, and when you have 
done it you will have no scruples. 

Why are the fixed stars like a sheet of foolscap? 
They are statienary, (stationery.) ‘ 

How does an architect differ from an auctioneer? 
The one gets his living by buildimg up, the other by 
knocking down. 

Why are pimples on a drunkard’s face like the cuts 
in a witty London newspaper? They are illustra- 
tions of Punch, 

Why do the white sheep eat more than the black 
ones? There are more of them. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Fire, 
2. Puss is fond of milk and steak. 

8." Ghent, Dame Maria, Nice, Ciear, Belle, Friendly, 
Sandy, Desolation, Green, White, Pepin, Woods, 
Cooks, Milk, Great(Egg) Harbor, Onion, Duck, Sand- 
wich, Ghent, Exploits, Moose, Dame Marja, Rock, 
Ghent, Save, Liberty, Reading. 

4. War, Ale, Red. 

5. A cat may look at a king. Fine feathers make 
fine birds. A new broom sweeps clean. Still waters 
run deep. A penny sayed is a penny earned, Never 
too late to mend, 











6. Pine-apple, 
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“TOO DEEP FOR THAT.” 
“Yes,” said Farmer Brown, 
Bringing his hard fist down 

On the old oak table; 
“They say that men can talk 
From Paris to New York, 

Through a sunken cable! 


“Tis perfectly absurd ; 
roe hear oun word, 

No man is able; 
And it’s clear enough to me 
That this wide-spread mystery 
Is a foolish fable. 


“The news we get from Rome 
Is all made up at home, 

’*Tis my conviction; 
And that, you see, will account 
For the terrible amount 

Of contradiction. 


“Yes,” said Farmer Brown, 
Bringing his hard fist down 

On the old oak table; 
“My wife and I have tried 
The experiment; we tied 

A good stout bit of cable 
To the fence, just over there, 

And the rocker of this chair; 

And we couldn't do it, 
Though we screamed ourselves as hoarse 
As tree-toads; but of course 

Not one word went through it! 


‘Don’t talk to me, I pray, 
Of fresh news every day, 
Through cohen cables : 
Sea-yarna are always tough, 
And I have heard enough 
Of such old fables!’ 
Hearth and Home. 


— _ 
A HORSE’S MEMORY OF KINDNESS. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
relates the following anecdote of a celebrated 
gray stallion called “Bush Messenger.” He 
had been sold into bad hands, and become al- 
most as much dreaded as the famous “Cruiser.” 
Col. Bush, his former owner, who had always 
treated him very kindly, came to see him after 
an absence of many years, and found him ina 
five-acre lot, surrounded by a fence ten feet 
high: 


On reaching the entrance of the lot, Col. Bush, 
notwithstanding the warnings and entreaties of 
the good woman, persisted in passing through 
the bars; and as the horse was in a ravine, he 
had not yet seen his visitors, and the colonel 
succeeded in placing himself behind a large tree 
unobserved. 

He then gave a peculiar whistle that the horse 
had learned as the call of a kind master years 
before. With asnort and a neigh he respond- 
ed to the long-remembered signal, and came 
bounding over stumps and logs in the direction 
whence it came. 

With nostrils dilated, eyes gleaming, and tail 
over his back, he was the very picture of gran- 
deur in its most excited representation. 

The cries of the terrified woman were not 
heard by him at all, but in every direction he 
looked and listened for the well-known whistle. 
The col®nel kept well secreted behind the tree, 
and off started the horse with a leap and a bound 
m another direction. 

When in “mid career,” he whistled again, and 
quick as lightning he wheeled and made for his 
vld master, who now stood fully exposed to his 
view. But instead of the infuriated brute seek- 
ing to kill and destroy, as his present owner but 
not master knew and feared him, he came as 
gently and kindly as a lamb, and laid his head 
on his old master’s shoulder, to receive the ca- 
resses that had not been known to him for a 
long time. 

Ata glance t&e colonel took in the situation; 
there was the hole in the fence where his feed 
was put through to him, and if any person dared 
to enter the enclosure he must be well armed 
with clubs or a pitchfork. The horse’s disposi- 
tion had been soured, and he had become vicious 
by brutal treatment. 

Wherever Col. Bush went about the lot, the 
horse was at his heels, rubbing his head against 
him. The good Scotch woman was but ill pre- 
pared to believe all this was the result of kind- 
ness and not witchcraft. 

The declining sun admonished our party that 
they must return to Canandaigua. Col. Bush 
passed out of the enclosure, and the strong high 
bars were carefully fastened. About the time 
they reached their conveyanee at the house, 
there was a tremendous crash in the direction 
of the enclosure, and here was the horse through 
the bars and coming after them. 

« He followed Col. Bash to the stable like a dog, 
where he was secured by a strong rope to each 
side of his head; and as they drove away, they 
could for a long distance hear this noble animal 
raving and lashing out against the walls and 
door of his prison, in his vain efforts to get loose 
and follow. 





> ~ a 
EDUCATED FLEAS. 
Fleas have been trained to perform a great va- 
riety of curious pranks with military exactness: 
Some years ago a strange little man, with a 
quaint-looking box, used to take his stand in 
various parts of London as soon as it was dusk, 
during the winter months, and silently invite 
the passing crowd to stay and take a peep into 


this quaint-looking box, which was lighted by a | 


candle placed inside of it, the light of which 
shone through various colored papers, and ex- 
hibited a transparent description of the object 
for which he hoped to gather halfpence: 

“A flea chained up by the neck alive.” 

The fee for viewing the flea undergoing this 
strange imprisonment was “one halfpenny,” 
and a convenient magnifying-glass was let into 
the side of the quaint box, in order that the ob- 
ject exhibited might be the better viewed. 


jected into the jugular vein. 
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The writer of the present article has paid 
more than once te see this unusual sight, until 
he came to be regarded by the proprietor of the 
pulex as a regular customer, and was treated to 
a sight of “sucking” fleas undergoing the proc- 
ess of training. 

Some were very quick, according to his ac- 
count, and “others he could make nothing of.” 
The chains, ears and locks which these little 
beasties drew were of silver, and as the strange | 
little man said, all constructed by himself. 

He had one flea that had been with him twen- 
ty-six months, and declared that he knew of 
still older ones, and he was accustomed to feed 
his fleas twice a day, by allowing them to suck 
from the back of his hand. He declared that he 
was the last man who possessed the secret of 
educating these lively insects. 

———<+9—_—___—_—. 


THE POISON OF SERPENTS. 
Cases of cure for the bite of a rattlesnake | 
sometimes occur, but for the terrible venom of | 
the hooded cobra there seems to be no remedy. 
The numerous lives of animals sacrificed in the 
experiments described below, on the power of 
poison, were evidently taken without torture. 
Cruelty is hardly necessary to science, but the 
bodies of the lower creatures are sometimes our 
only test of a doubtful hurt or remedy, as af- 
fecting a human life. Rev. Dr. Fayrer gives 
several specimen cases, showing the exceeding 
deadliness of the cobra’s bite: 





A pariah dog was bitten in the fore arm by a 
cobra. A ligature, which had been previously 
placed loosely above the part bitten, was imme- 
diately tightened, and the actual cautery of the 
wound was performed by a fiece of pointed steel 
heated to red heat. In ten minutes the dog be- 
came restless and staggered. Ammonia was in- 
The symptoms be- 
‘ame aggravated, and death ensued in forty- 
three minutes, in spite of the careful application 
of the ligature. 

A second dog, smaller than the first, was bit- 
ten, and received similar treatment, with the ex- 
ception of the application of ammonia. He died 
in thirty-five minutes, 

The cobra which had already caused the death 
of the former of these two dogs, was made to 
bite seven fowls and one pigeon in quick suc- 
cession. Of these seven died, and the eighth, 
though showing symptoms of suffering, eventu- 
ually recovered. It is curious to notice the 
gradually diminishing virulence of the poison 
on each successive occasion. The first fowl died 
in three minutes, tne second in ten, the third in 
eleven, the fourth (a very large one) in seven- 
teen, the fifth in twenty-two, the pigeon in for- 
ty-two, the sixth fowl in forty-nine minutes. 

Dr. Fayrer remarks: “The cobra was neither | 
a very large, nor a very vigorous one, and yet 
how deadly! Eight creatures destroyed by a 
rapid succession of bites. The experiment proves 
that the snake becomes weaker by biting, until 
he becomes exhausted.”’ 

A most exhaustive variety of antidotes was 
made use of in the course of experiment, yet 
with what a disastrous result! The deadliness 
of the poison, and the utter inability of the rem- 
edies to cope with it, are clearly demonstrated ; 
and the knowledge thus gained leads one to sup- 
pose that the recorded instances of cure are the 
exception—when the deadliness of the poison 
has become exhausted by previous attacks; or 
when sickness, or want of vigor may have im- 
paired its power of injury; or lastly, when the 
poison penetrates so superficially as not to be 
absorbed into the inner vessels of the system. 





cen ianeiasiniaiien 
A LUCKY STREAK OF LIGHT- 
NING. 

Unknown things, and the new uses locked up 
in a great many of the known things of the 
earth that were designed for man, are, almost as 
a rule, discovered by accident. Accidents are 
God’s revelations, oftentimes. There is hardly 
a manufactured article about our houses or per- 
sons, but owes some part of its present value to 
a chance discovery. An instance follows here, 
which reads all the more pleasantly for being 
an apparent reward of Providence to an act of 
benevolence: 

Dr. Charles Nes, of York, Pa., was called to 
visit a poor lady four or five miles in the coun- 
try, who stood in need of a physician. The day 
was a dark and gloomy one, the rain falling in 
torrents, and the sky at times disturbed by tierce 
flashes of lightning, and loud bursts of thunder. 








The doctor knew that he would get nothing 
for his services, yet, prompted by that spirit of | 
benevolence for which he is characterized, he 
nevertheless started out in the storm to look 
after this patient. 

When he arrived at the house, he found that 
the lightning had struck into a corner of it, and 
had melted a gun-barrel which had been stand- 
ing there. The house was uninjured. 

A careless inspection of the solvent metal sug- 
gested a thought, and that, in return, begat 
another, until the final result was the discovery 
of the manufacture of steel by means of electric- 
ity, for which the doctor now holds letters patent 
from the government of the United States, and 
which, we are satisfied, will be among the most 
important discoveries of the age. 

The storm, the sick lady, her impoverished con- 
dition, the doctor’s well-known kindness of 
heart, the old gun barrel, and the lightning- 
stroke, led to it; and, if it had not been for this 
singular coincidence of things, the discovery 
might never have been made. 

Dr. Nes never received pay from the old lady 
for his visit or services, nor would he have re- 





ceived it, probably, under the circumstances, 





had it been tendered; but now he holds in his 
hands letters patent for an invention suggested 
by the circumstances of that visit, which may 
realize for him millions of dollars. ‘Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it 
after many days.” 

a. . 

CURIOUS TREES. 

The singular instinct of vegetable life is shown 

by the following account: 


A seed had been dropped by one of nature’s 
husbandmen, a bird, in the decaying trunk of 
an old tree. It sprouted, put forth roots, branch- 
es, alittle stem. Butits roots in vain sought 
nourishment at the breast of its dving foster- 
mother. At length, abandoning all hope of sup- 
port from her, they pushed out from their home | 
to seek a living. They drepped to the ground, 
a distance of sixty or seventy feet, and fastening 
there, succeeded in securing an independen tive- | 
lihood. As time passed on the old trunk died, | 
decayed, disappeared. The new tree remained 
suspended, as it were, in mid air, the roots pro- 
ceeding downward and the branches upward | 
from a point about equi-distant between the two. 


This must have resembled the celebrated man- | 
grove tree of the East Indies, that now stands | 
on its naked roots out of the water at low tide, | 
a great bird standing on its toes: 


It stretches upward for twenty or thirty feet. 
Besides its green crest, it throws out side branch- 
es along the trunk, that are covered with glossy, 
oval leaves. These sideway branches take a cir- | 
cular direction downward, crossing and recross- 
ing each other until they form so thick a sereen, 
that nothing but the smallest reptile can pass 
between. 

As the boats glide along the rivers, the crews 
hail with delight these interlacings; for snugly 
embedded among them are quantitics of nice 
oysters, which they easily gather andeat. Like 
pendent ear-drops, the mangrove fruit hangs 
from the branches. The seed begins to germi- 
nate while the fruit is yet hanging upon the tree. 

A little fibre of ten or twelve inches shoots 
downward until its weight breaks the seed from 
the parent branch, and it falls into the mud_be- 
low. There it takes root, and grows upward, 
forming a new tree, from which other branches 








——~+or——_—__ 


THE GREAT CHEESE. 
Probably the greatest cheese ever made, w 
made in western Massachusetts, about a half- 
century ago, under the superintendence of a 
famous preacher. Here is an account of it: 





Elder John Leland was a great pulpit politi- 
cian in those days, and preached to the people 
such stirring Jeffersonian democracy, that, for 
generations, they never voted any thing but a 
straight democratic ticket. 

When Jefferson was chosen President, after a 
contest of tremendous excitement, Elder John 
Leland proposed that his flock should celebrate 
the victory by making for the new chief magis- 
trate the biggest cheese the world had ever seen. 

Every man and woman who owned a cow was 
to give for this cheese all the milk yielded on a 
certain day—only no Federal cow must contrib- 
ute a drop. 

A huge cider press was fitted up to make it 
in, and, on the appointed day, the whole country 
turned out, with pails and tubs of curd, the 
girls and women in their best gowns and rib- 
bons, and the men in their Sunday coats and 
clean shirt collars. The cheese was put to press 
with prayer, and hymn-singing, and great so- 
lemnity. a 

When it was well dried, it weighed sixteen 
hundred pounds; and, as it could not be trusted 
on wheels, it waited till midwinter, when it was 
placed on a sleigh, and Elder John Leland drove 
with it all the way to Washington. (There was 
more snow, you see, in those times than there is 
now). It was a journey of three weeks. 

All the country had heard of the big cheese, 
and came out to look at it as the elder drove 
along. When he got to Washington, Mr. Jeffer- 
sdn received him in state, made a speech, und, 
in the presence of the heads of departments, for- 
eign ministers, and other distinguished persons, 
cut the cheese, and served it around with bread. 
Then he sent a wedge of it home to the makers, 
and, when it arrived, they also ate it in state. 
We are further informed that the cheese was 
very good. 





ntsc acl 
ADVANTAGES OF CRYING. 

Won’t the boys and girls, who find the tears 
come easily in pain or disappointment, be glad 
to know that crying is a good thing, and so de- 
clared by eminent physicians: 

A French physician is outin a dissertation on 
the advantages of groaning and crying in gen- 
eral, and especially during surgical operations, 
He contends that groaning and crying are two 
grand operations by which nature allays an- 
guish; that those patients who give way to their 
natural feelings more speedily recover from ac- 
cidents and operations than those who suppose 
it unworthy a man to betray such symptoms of 
cowardice as either to groan or to cry. He tells 
of a man who reduced his pulse from one hun- 
dred and twenty-six to sixty, in the course of 
two hours, by giving full vent to his emotions. 
If people are at all unhappy about any thing, 
let them go into their rooms and comfort.them- 
selves with a loud boohoo. and they will feel 4 
hundred per cent. better afterward. 

In accordance with the above, the crying of 
children should not be too greatly discouraged. 
[fit is systematically repressed, the result may 
be St. Vitus’ dance, epileptic fits, or some other 
disease of the nervous system. Whatis natural 
is always useful; and nothing can be more nat- 





ural than the erying of children when any thing 
occurs to give them either physical or mental 
pain. 

Probably most persons have experienced the 
effects of tears in relieving great sorrow. It is 
even curious how the feelings are allayed by the 
free indulgence in groans and sighs. Then let 
parents and friends show more indulgence to 
noisy bursts of grief on the part of children as 
well as of older persons—and revard the eyes 
and the mouth as the safety-valves through 
which nature discharges her surplus steam. 


—-— +o —— 


THE END OF FOUR GREAT MEN. 

The four conquerors who occupy the most 
conspicuous places in the history of the world 
are Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar and Bonaparte: 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy 
height ef his ambition, with his temples bound 
with chaplets dipped in the blood of millions, 
looked down upon a conquered world, and wept 
that there was not any other world for him to 
conquer, set a city on fire, and died in a scene 


| of debauch. 


Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment 
and consternation of Rome, passed the Alps, 
and having put to flight the armies of the mis- 
tress of the world, and stripped three bushels of 
gold rings from the fingers of her slaughtered 
knights, and made her foundations quake, fled 
from his country, being hated by those who 
once exultingly united his name to that of their 
god, and called him Hanni-baal, and died at last 
by poison administered by his own hand, unla- 
mented and unwept, in a foreign land. 

Cesar, after having conquered eight hundred 
cities, aud dyeing his garments in the blood of 
one million of his foes; after having pursued to 
death the only rival he had on earth—was mis- 
erably assassinated by those he considered his 
nearest friends, and in that very place the at. 
tainment of which had been his greatest ambi. 
tion. 

Bonaparte, whose mandates kings and popes 
obeyed, after having filled the earth with th¢ 
terror of his name, after having deluged Europ¢ 
with tears and blood, and clothed the world ir 
sackcloth—closed his days in lonely banishment. 
almost literally exiled from the world, yet where 






| he could sometimes see his country’s banner 
descend; and so the thick groves are made. | 
| could not bring him aid. 


waving over the depot, but which did not, and 


Thus these four great men, who seemed to 
stad the representatives of all those whom the 
world calls great—these four men, who each in 
turn made the earth tremble to its very centre, 
by their simple tread, severally died, one by in- 
toxication, or, as was supposed, by poison 
mingled with his wine, one a suicide, one mur- 
dered by his friends, and one a lonely exile! 


——_+oo—___—_ 
TEKEL WEIGHED. 

Sunday school children sometimes make fun- 
ny mistakes in reading the Bible; but so do 
older persons. We heard an English minister, 
not long ago, preach on the Saviour’s last cem- 
mission to His disciples. He dwelt at some 
length on the words, “teaching them to observe 
all things,” and had much to say on the impor- 
tance of habits of observation, and how many 
people went through life without observing the 
world in which they live. He was about as 
much out of the way as the girl who thought 
Tekel was weighed: 


Sunday School Superintendent (in the after- 
neon examining the children upon the morning 
service)—Now, then, what was the chapter that 
was read ? 

Little Girl—It was about a man that was 
weighed. 

S. S. Superintendent—Yes; weighed in the 
balances and found wanting. What was his 
name? 

Little Girl—Tckel, Sir. 

S. S. Superintendent—No, no; think again. 

Little Girl—Please, sir, it says, “Tekel, thou 
art weished.” 

The child had read Tekel, in Daniel 5: 27, 
as a name in the vocative case. Some preachers 
make mistakes which are just as bad. There 
was one, who, preaching from the text, Luke 
10: 80, said, ““Mark, my brethren! we have here 
an example of decision of character. ‘A certain 
man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho.’ 
Observe, he was a certain man; he knew what 
he was about.” 

te 


THE INFIDEL AND HIS DOG. 


A blind woman, anxious to do good in the 
name of our blessed Lord, took the hand of a 
little girl, and went about with tracts for dis- 
tribution; and, with such words as were put 
into her mouth, to speak to one and another as 
opportunity offered. 

One day, she happened to meet a man who 
looked upon the Word of God as a fable, and 
religion as a superstition, and when she held out 
a tract for him, he struck it out of her hand, and 
it fell to the ground. 

This man had a well-trained dog, which took 
up the tract in his mouth, and sat up on his 
haunches, holding it up to his master. The 
woman passed on, leaving the dog in this posi- 
tion, face to face with his master. 

When the dog had remained some minutes, 
holding the tract up to _ master, the man 
finally took it, in pity to the animal, and some 
words in it rivetted his attention, and induced 
him to read it through. Conviction seized upon 
him, ending in bis becoming a true believer in 
Christ. 

A dog may know his master better than a 
man his heavenly Father; and, ia this case, the 
dog's faithfulness to his master was the means 
of the man’s conversion to God, 
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For the Companion. 

STORY OF THE LITTLE MOUSE, 
I'll tell you a tale of a little gray mouse, 
That lived in the pantry of grandma’s old house, 
He nibbled the pastry, the cake and the cheese, 
Then gambo}led about at his pleasure and ease. 
The moment he heard grandma open the door, 
He'd scamper away to his hole in the floor; 
While grandma, amazed at the loss of her cake, 
Would think it was Billy, or else little Jake. 
At last, she espied mouse’s crumbs lying round, 
And said, ‘Ah, the rogue! he must surely be found.”’ 
And so she went hunting all over the house, 
But naught could she find of the little gray mouse. 
For mousey was cunning, it must be confessed, 
And kept very still in his snug little nest 
Until all the hunting and searching was o’er, 
Then into the pastry he went as before. 
He climbed on the table, then ran up the shelf; 
To cake, rich and creamy, went helping himself; 
Then, into the cheese-box he poked his gray nose, 
And even the butter showed marks of his tues. 
One day, little mousey came out as before, 
And scattered the cake crumbs all over the floor, 
Uatil of its richness he’d eaten his fill, 
Then up he went, climbing a shelf higher still. 
A jar, partly filled with some rich, golden cream, 
Was partly concealed by a large wooden beam. 
“Now for a feast,”’ said the mouse, with a sigh, 
“If I can but reach it—at least, I can try!” 
And so he leaped up to the edge of the jar, 
And took a peep down, but the cream was too far. 
With all his exertion, it just touched his chin, 


And he then lost his balance, and tumbled right in. 


The nice golden cream filled his ears and his eyes, 
It filled up his mouth, and it stifled his cries. 
He struggled, and struggled, but all was in vain; 
The cream drew him under again and again. 
At last, all was silent. Not even his head 
Was seen in the cream-pot, for mousey was’ dead. 
With rich satisfaction did pussy’s eyes gleam, 
When she feasted on mousey, all smothered in cream. 
AunNT CLARA, 
— ——_+or—-- --— - 
For the Companton. 

LILY, ROSE AND DAISY. 

A great many years ago, a young farmer, with 
his wife and two children, were living in a farm- 
house, up among the New Hampshire hills. 

The house was small and old, but it held a 
great deal of love and happiness; and the two 
little children, Dan and Katie, thought it the 
most beautiful home in the world. 

And there, one bright June day, three little 
babies were born—three little baby sisters, with 
blue eyes, and little tufts of soft brown hair on 
the tops of their funny, round heads. 

Dan and Katie were delighted when they came 
home from school that night, and found them. 

“Tf think God was very generous to give us 
three, don’t you, Dan?” asked Kate, as she sat 
with her brother on the doorstep, after supper. 

Dan “didn’t see why two of ’em couldn’t have 
been boys,” but he said nothing. He was very 
much pleased with them, although they were 
girls. 

The news spread abroad, and soon visitors 
came from far and near, to see the three little 
babies, lying together in their wide cradle. 

If they had been alder, they might have grown 
quite proud and vain from receiving so much 
attention. 

One rich lady, who lived several miles away, 
heard of them, and asked her husband to take 
her to see them. She had no little children of 
her own, and she thought she would ask for 
one of these. 

“The mother will be glad to give away one,” 
she said. ‘Besides, she is poor, and [ am rich, 
and can do so muck more for the child.” 

So she bought some pretty baby-clothes, and 
soft, warm blankets, to bring the little stranger 
home iy, and then she and her husband started 
for the farmer’s house. 

The lady admired the babies very much; but 
when she asked for one to carry home, Dan 
doubled up his fists, and looked very savage; 
Katic began to cry, and the tears even came into 
the mother’s eyes, as she answered, “I thank 
you very much for your kindness, but I cannot 
think of sparing one of my babies.” 

So, though the lady was very much disap- 
Pointed, she did not urge her requést, for she 
saw it woald do no good. But she gave the 
mother the littke garments she had brought, 


and, after kissing the babies again, she wentg 


away, greatly to the delight of Dan and Katie. 


The three little girls grew large, and rosy, and 
plump. They were three months old, before 
names could be found, that were pretty and 
sweet enough for them. Papa, and Dan, and 
little Katie, were very particular, and mamma 
began to fear she should have to invent some 
new names, or call them Number One, Two and 
Three. At last, she proposed to call them after 
flowers, Lily, Rose, and Daisy. 

That pleased them all very much; but now 
the question arose, “which should be which?” 
as papa said. 

Two of the babies looked exaétly alike, so 
that even their mother could not tell them apart. 

One of the two they named Lily, and put a 
necklace of white beads around its neck. The 
other they named Rose, and gave her a necklace 
of pink beads. 

The other baby did not look like its sisters. 
It was named Daisy, and, at Katie’s earnest 
request, reccived a blue necklace. The color 
matched her eyes. 

Little cared the babies what names were given 
them, or what they wore about their necks. 
Their principal business was examining their 
own and each others’ fingers, and toes, and eyes, 
and rolling over each other. 





When one cried, they all cried, and when one 
laughed and crowed, the others joined in with a 
will. 

Every day, their admiring friends discovered 
some new wonderful accomplishment tn the 
darlings. 

When Rose pushed and hitched herself along 
to the open door, and fell out, and Lily and 
Daisy went tumbling after, mamma and the 
children informed papa, proudly, that “the 
babies had begun to creep.” 

After that, all the doors had to be barricaded. 
But, on warm, pleasant days, Dan and Katie 
carried them out, and let them roll about on the 
grass to their heart’s content. 

And so the three little sisters grew in health, 
and strength, and beauty. Next week, I will 
tell you a story of something that happened to 
them when they were older. 

« 
——~oo—_— 
SOWING LITTLE SEEDS. 


Little Bessie had got a present of a new book, 
and she eagerly opened it, to look at the first 
picture. It was the picture of a boy sitting by 
the side of a stream, and throwing seeds into 
the water. 

“I wonder what this picture is about,” said 
she. “Why does the boy throw the seeds into 
the water?” ; 

“O, I know,” said her Bro: her Edward, who 
had been looking at the book; “he is sowing the 
seeds of water-lilies.” — * 

“But how small the seeds look!” said Bessie. 
“Tt seems strange that such large plants should 
grow out of such little things.” 

“You are sowing such tiny seed every day, 
Bessie, and they will come up large, strong 
plants, after a while,” said her father. 

“O, no, father, I have not planted any seeds 
for a long while.” 

“[ have seen my daughter sow a number of 
seeds to-day.” 

Bessie looked puzzled, and her father smiled 
and said, “Yes, I have watched you planting 
flowers, seeds and w eeds, to-day. 

“Now, papa, you are jehine, for I would not 
plant weeds.” 

“T will tell vou what I mean. When you laid 
aside that interesting book, and attended to 
what your mother wished done, you were sow- 
ing seeds of kindness and love. When you 
broke the dish that vou knew your motker val- 
ued, and came instantly and told her, you were 
sowing seeds of truth; and when you took the 
cup of cold water to the poor woman at the 

gate, you were sowing the secds of mercy.” 

——_+o- —__ 
PRIT £. 


Do you know what God thinks of proud peo- 
le? 
. “Every one that i is ,proud in heart is an abom- 
ination to the Lor«.’ 

“Though the Tord be high, yet hath He re- 
spect unto the lowly; but the proud He know- 
eth afar off.” 

“The Lord will destroy the house of the 
proud.” 

“Pride goeth hefore destruction, and a haugh- 








CROQUET. 


Price only Four Dollars 
Sent by express upon receipt of price. 
Address 


! 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
151 Washington det Boston. 
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DRIVEN TO SEA; 


a 
The Adventures of Norrie Seton. 


JUST READY. Is the best book of adventure pub- 
lished this year. Old and young read it with equal de- 
light. Price, $150. Sold” by booksellers, and inai led, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publisher. 

SPECIMEN PAGES Sent FREE. 

Boys are amused by such books, and at the same time 
instructed. he time they spend in reading stories like 
this is not wasted.—EVENING TIMES, Portsmouth, N. H. 


HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher, 
14 BROMFIELD STREET, Boston. 
Book Can rassers 


Will find the most complete list of new subscription 
books at 


25— 





50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
GEORGE P. HAWKES. 


25—lw 


BEST PLACE TO GET 
Photographs, Ferreotypes, &c., 
Made from life, or copied from old Daguerreotypes, Pho- 
tographs, uc., is at 
24 Hanover Street. 
Persons having failed to get satisfied — here are pe ar 
sash oar invited to call. . W. BABB 





Children Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 


Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, 
and 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article nearly thirty 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT A CURE, when timely used. Never did we know 
an instance of dissatisfaction by any one who used it. 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations, 
and speak in terms of commendation of its magical 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW," after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
| gelief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 


Full directions for u8ing will accompany each bottle. 
Be sure to call for 


‘ ‘ . 

“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 


25—6m 


Sold by druggists throughout the world. 
_ 








LE CERCLE, 


THE NEW AND FASCINATING 


FIELD GAME! 


“Superior to Croquet.""—Gov. BURNSIDE. 


PD. B. BROOKS & BRO., Manufacturing Stationers, 
25—lw 55 Washington St., Boston. 


PROMPT.- HONORABLE. RELIABLE. 


—, WANTED in every city, town and vil- 

ny for the largest and most successful DOLLAR 
HOUSE in the country ONLY ONE endorsed by the 
leading Papers and Express Co.'s of the United States. 
Our goods give universal satisfaction, our premiums to 
Agents CANNOT BE EXCELLED, and our checks are frec. 
Having two houses- Boston and Chicago—our facilities 
are UNEQUALLED, and our business : ~ ‘ea in amount all 
other concerns in this trade combin 

Send Z CIRCULARS and F RE E CLUB to 

. Cc. THOMPSON & CO 

4 oe } tha Boston, or 158 State Street, Chicago. 








PARLOR FURNITURE, 
- ALSO— 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking and 
Reclining Chairs, manufactured by 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 
Salesroom, 27 Sudbury and 69 Portland Sts., Boston. 
% ‘iw 


ORIENTAL cv RLIQUE eS bet hair. Pack- 
l-age, 5V cts. (25—4w) c. SMITH, Saco, Me. 











Boots AND SHOES, latest styles and best quality, sell- 
ing low at “Big Boot," 112 Hanover street, Boston. 
24—4w 
Fishing Tackle. 
Jointed Rods, Lines, Hooks, Baskets, Bait 
Boxes, Reels, Nets, Tackle Books, 
Artificial Flies and Baits, 
In extensive vriety, for Lake, River and Sea Fishing, 


fi le b 
orsaleY BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 





Initial Stationery. 


The Publishers of the Youth’s Companion 
are now prepared to furnish INITIAL STATIONERY, 
of a superior quality. It is put up in neat boxes, and 
upon receipt of price will be sent post-paid. 


Box No. l contains one and one-half quires extra as- 
sorted American paper, with envelopes to match. 

Price, postpald..........0. 
Box No. 2-contains two quires French and American 
papers, assorted sizes, with envelopes to match: also, a 
beautifnl ebony and gold-plated Pen-holder, ivory paper- 
folder, and six steel pans. 


Prics, pestpald.....cccescccd $1 00 
Address PERRY MASON & CO., 
21— Youth's sabrina Boston. 
Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer Street, Boston...... Corner of Arch. 
The amount ¢ f deposits received in this Institution for 
the year ending April Ist, 1870, exceeded $1,400,000. 


The Institution has a guarantee fund of over $200,000. 
talso has a surplus, after paying all dividends to April 
1, 1870, exceeding . 

The ‘public should remember that this is the only Sav- 
ings Bank in the State that pays interest on STR phot 
for each and every full calendar month it remains in the 
Bank; in all other Savings Banks it must have been on 
deposit three or six months previous to the making up of 
their semi-annual dividends, or the deposit draws no in- 
terest whatever. By the above it will be seen that the 
Mercantile S:vings Institution gives to depositors a 
more justand equitable distribution of interest than any 
other Bank in the ¢ ommonwealth. 22 











Tue Wis Question! 


READ REBECCA, OR 


A WOMAN’S SECRET. 


Send stamp and receive specimen pages. Address J. N. 
cL AR KE, 126 | De arborn Stu, Chicag 24—3w 


THE W E E D 
FAMILY FAVORITE 


Sewing Machine. 


For Simplicity, Durability and Effective- 
ness in Executing Light and 
Heavy Work, 


IS NOT EQUALLED BY ANY OTHER MACHINE 


“Shuttle,” Straight Needle,” “Self-adjusting 
Tension.” 

People desirous of purchasing, and making payments 
in small monthly installments, need not hesitate to for- 
ward their orders and remittances, as they will receive 
our prompt attention. 

Agents wanted. 

Be particular and address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 


J. H. FOWLER...... 
_—13w 


GEO. ww. WARE & CO., 


FURNITURE, 


Looking: Glasses, Drapery Curtains, Win- 
dow Shades, and 
Upholstery Goods, 

(for many years on Cornhill) have 


24—4w 


PPPTTTTTiviTiritiry 


49 W WasHINatun STREET, Boston. 


. 


removed to 
157 Tremont St., Boston. 





THE PRIZE! 
A New Sunday School Singing Book. 
PUBLISHED BY 
ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 
aw” copies sent for examination on receipt of 35 cts. 


FENCE. 


22—8w 
$250 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key Check Dies. 
Don't fail tosecure circular and sampl ht ag 
20—l3w 


Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboru’, Vt. 





For Houses and Cemetery 1 Lots. 
Also, Igon Chairs, 8. ttecs, Vases, 
Fountains, Grave Honle ‘rs, Bou- 
quet Fy &c., cheap. 

» ROBERTS & CO., 
63 Me trimack Street, Boston. 





THE Gronta—a new Singing Book for Sunday schools. 
New Music not compilation from published books. 
Sample copies, 60¢. HARLEY NEWCOMB, lié Tre- 
mont Strect, Boston. 22-3 





Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow Ware and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pipe, for Steam, Gas and Water. 
22 Dy 96 and 98 Nowrit STREET, , Boston. 


PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
21—6meow WM. Cc. - HILL, 21 La «a Grange St. St., Boston. 


Parham Silent Feed Sewing Machine. 


It is a first-class Lock-Stitch Shuttle Machine. Ele- 
— a le, Durable. 
CK & DELANO, 195 Washington St., Boston, 
Gew ‘ pod nts for New England. 
Agents wanted. 


24—1weop 


FROST & ADAMS— —successors to M. J. Whipple & 
Co.—importers and dealers in 
Artists’ Materials, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET WAx, and all 
materials for Wax Flow =. 


22—4weop and 35 CorNnnILL, Boston. 





YOUR NAME-—Cut in Stencil, any Fa letters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Indelible “Ink, or # Steel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking wols+. &., at JACOB’ S,L. 
Washington Street, Boston. 18——tf 
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ty spirit before a fall 


21—8w 


178 Washington Street, Boston. 





HERSEY, 179 Washington St., Boston, 











The Sunscrirtion Price of the Companton is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year, 

Tne CoMPANTON is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to vo so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.-— Remember that the Publishers 
Must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subse rihe rs to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be dies ontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to whiclvyour 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youtu's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companien. 
THE SIX BOY KINGS---No. 5. 

Fdgar, who was king of England up to the 
year 975, married twice, and left a son by each 
of his queens. The elder of these was named 
Edward, the son of a good queen, Ethelfreda; 
the other was named Ethelred, the son of the 
bad queen, Evftida. 

Edward Kad the best claim to the throne, but 
the intriguing Elfrida endeavored to secure the 
succession to her own son, Ethelred, a boy about 
seven years old. Dunstan decided against her, 
and caused Edward to be crowned. The boy 
king was at this time thirteen vears of age. 

He was an amiable, susceptible boy, loving 
every one, and wishing every one well, and be- 
lieving, with childish simplicity, that all the 
world was as pure at heart and as unselfish as 
himself. 

But Elfrida hated him, and resolved that his 
reign should be a short one, if it was within the 
reach of her arts to make it so. 

She retired with little Ethelred to Crofe Castle, 
a beautiful country seat in Dorsetshire. Green 
forests waved around it, and blue hills semieir- 
cled the sky. The silver horn of the hunter 
often echoed fhrough the stream-cleft wood- 
lands, and merrily blew before the castle gate. 

Edward and a youthful court party went hunt- 
ing, one day, in the dreamy old forests of Dor- 
setshire. Chancing to ride near Crofe Castle, 
Edward thonght that he would like to see El- 
frida and his little brother. So he separated 
himself from his attendants, rode to the castle, 
and blew his horn. 

Elfrida presently appeared, her face glowing 
with smiles. 

“Thou art welcome, dear king,”’ she said, in a 
winning way. “Pray dismount and come in, 
and we will have pleasant talk and good cheer.” 

“No, madam,” said Edward. “My company 
would notice my absence, and think that some 
evil had befallen me. Please bring me a cup of 
wine, and I will drink to your health and to my 
little brother’s, in my saddle, and then I must 
away with speed.” . 

Elfrida turned away to order the wing. She 
gave another order at the same time in a whis- 
per to an armed attendant. 

The wine was brought. Elfrida filled the enp, 
and handed it to the boy king. As he held it 
up, it sparkled in the setting sun. Elfrida stood 
in the gateway, holding little Ethelred by the 
hand. 





“Health!” said Edward, putting the bright 
‘cup to his lips. 

There crept up behind him softly an armed 
man, whose muscles stood out like brass, and 
whose eyes burned like fire. 


He sprung upon 
the boy king, 


and stabbed him in the back. 
The affrighted horse dashed away, dragging tie 
bleeding body ‘by the stirrup—on, on, on, over 
rut and.rock, bush and brier. 
They tracked him by his blood. 


They found 








his broken body at last. They took it up ten- 
derly, and with many tears, and laid it bencath | 
the moss and fern. 

When little Ethelred saw his brother stabbed | 
and bleeding, and dragged over the rough earth, 
he begun to weep. Elfrida beat him, and sent | 
him to his chamber. 

What.a night was that when the moon sil- | 
vered the forest! One boy king mangled and 
dead on the cold ground, and another boy king 
weeping in the forest castle, and beaten and 
bruised for being touched at heart at the mur- 
der of his bright, innocent brother. 

. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





VARIETY. 


MORE DEADLY THAN CANNON 


To prefer death to dishonor is the true sol- | © 


dier’s nobility. We are glad to sce, now and 
then, an example of this spirit in a struggle 
with a great appetite, as well as in a struggle | 
with a foe in war. Wendell Phillips, in an ad- | 
dress in Music Hall, Boston, once said: 


I know a soldier, in the Army of the Potomac, 
who was picked up in the streets of Philadelphia, 
one year ago, a complete wreck—a confirmed 
inebriate—but who was, by the love of a sister | 
of charity of a Boston home, placed once more | 
on his feet 

He was at Ball’s Bluff, and three times, with 
unloaded musket, charged upon the enemy. He 
was one of the six who heroically defended and | 
brought away the body of the fallen leader of 
that bloody fight. The captain of the company 
to which he belonged died in his arms, receiving 
the last words of consolation from his lips. 

He was afterward conspicuous in the conflict, 
until the orders were given for each one to seek 
his own safety. Removing some of his apparel, 
he plunged into the inhospitable river, and af- 
ter great exertion landed on the opposite bank, 
seven miles below the encampment. Nearly 
exhausted, half clad, half starved, he finally | 
reached thecamp. ‘lhe captain of the next com- | 
pany to which he belonged kindly said to him, 
pouring out a glass of wine,— 

“Let me give you this; you will perish with- 
out it.” 

“I thank you, sir,” said the soldier, “but I 
would sooner face all the cannon of the enemy 
than that glass of wine.’ 


ee sass 
CAUGHT IN A MOB. 

A Nevada editor from Virginia City was in 
Paris during the recent insurrection troubles. 
Like a true journalist he rushed te the front, i. ¢., 
the streets, to get material for a letter. This 
was the result of it: 


I had just begun to feel like an old and san- 
guinary revolutionist, when I heard some omi- 
nous begle notes and saw the crowd pouring 
back upon me like a torrent; and close berind 
it, as far as the eye could see, towering up till 
the flowing horse tails in their helmets appeared 
to stream along the sky, their casques and sa- 
bres glistening like a mirror, there came gallop- 
ping an army of the most murderous looking 
soldiers I hope ever to behold. 

The emperor had indulged this indiscriminate 
street play as long as he thonght fit, and had 
sent his dragoons to regulate the pastime. Out 
into the square rolled “barrieaders and specta- 
tors alike, and out of thé square into the streets 
leading in fifty different directions. For one, I 
swelled the refluent current to the extent of my 
capacity. [was a whole panic and stampede in 
myself. It was ne good place, I thought, for a 
fellow so scared qyat he couldn’t recall enough 
French to ery for quarters. I never ran so fast 
or far in my life, nor felt so thoroughly satisfied 
to forego further study of French revolutions. 





es 
MURDER WILL OUT. 

It is never safe to do wrong. Crimes may be 
hid for years, but they are generally found out. 
Here is a case ef a murderer discovered in an- 
other country, after thirty years of secrecy : 

The Dubuque (lowa) Times reports that a 
farmer of good reputation named Costello, who 
has lived near that city for fifteen or twenty 
years, was lately arrested for murder committed 
thirty years ago. It appears that Costello, who 
is an Irishman, lived in the old country till after 
he had arrived at manhood, married, and had 
several children, when in a quarrel he killed his 
brother and had to flee to this country. He 
came to the United States, and after wandering 
about for several years settled down near Du- 
buque, where he secured a good farm, end not 
daring to send for his family in Ireland, mar- 
ried again. His terrible secret was well kept, 
but was at length exposed. Not long since his 
nephew, the son of the murdered brother, ar- 
rived, and after securing the proper legal pa- 
pers, ‘proceeded to the farm of Costello, and had 
him ‘arrested for the murder committed thirty 
years ago. He is now on the way back to Ire- 
land, to be tried. 

Miatamipbabees 


A STRANGE’ ACCIDENT TO A BIRD. 

The march of human improvement has invad- 
ed the air, and the very flying creatures are 
hardly safe: 

A few days since, a beautiful bird, with wings 


of golden brown color, and breast of white, dot- 
ted with black, fell down from the sky, and died 
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{Haven. On taking up the bird, it was quite 
warm from its recent life, but its neck had been 
cut, and the feathers wye stained with blood. 
It is supposed to have rece ived its death wound 
by flying against a telegraph wire 





A TOWN TAKEN BY CUNNING. 
Classical tradition tells the story of the cap- 
ture of Troy, by an immense wooden horse, full 


| of armed Greeks, which the Trojans dragged in- 


to the city. A strong Scotch castle was once 
taken from the English by Lord Douglas, by a 
wagon of hay filled with armed men, stopped 
under the portcullis, so that it could not be let 
down. Here’is a similar case recently 

A recent revolution in Costa Rica repeated, 

with variations, the famous stratagem of the 
wooden horse, by which the Greeks found their 
way into Troy. In this case it was not a horse, 
but a cart, in which the armed men were con- 
paled. 
The object was to make an entrance into the 
where the troops were 
quartered. The gates were carefully guarded, 
but one day a cart was admitted, loaded with 
hay and provisions for the garrison. A’second 
cart soon followed, appearing to be loaded like 
the other, but which contained nine men, armed 
with revolvers and concealed by the hay, cley- 
erly disposed over a framework which protected 
them. 

Once inside the gates, they burst from their 
hiding place, shot the commander of the garri- 
son, persu: ded the soldiers to join their party, 
and deposed thé President, Senor Jimenes, w ho 
had himself come into power by revolution 
about a year before. This is probably the first 
instance on record of a revolution hidden in a 
haymow. 

a ae an 
A JOKER. 
a well-known author, wit and 
who lived in London in the reign of 
His waggeries were innumerable. 
The following is one: An eccentric barber 
opened a shop under the walls of the King’s 
Bench Prison. The windows being broken when 
he entered it, he mended them with ,Paper, on 
which appeared —“Shave for a penny,” with the 
usual invitation to customers; and over his door 
was scrawled the following: 
“Here lives Jemmy Wright, 
Shaves as well as any man in England. 
Almost, not quite.”” 

Foote, who loved any thing eccentric, saw 
these inscriptions, and hoping to extract some 
wit from the author, whom he justly concluded 
to be an odd character, he pulled off his hat, 
and thrusting his head through a paper pane 
into the shop, ¢ called out, “Is Jemmy Wright at 
home?” The barber immediately forced his own 
head through another pane into the street, and 


Foote was 
mimi-, 


replied, “No, sir, he has just popped out.’ 
Foote laughed heartily, and gave the man a 
guinea, 


siciceriesaiaiii 
EVERY ONE WITH HIS OWN. 

A negro preacher, referring te the general ten- 
dency of people to wish they had the talents of 
somebody else, confident that they would do a 
great deal of good in the world, put the case 
thus clearly: 

“What would de hummin’-bird do wid de ea- 
gle’s wings? He could sip the leastest sweet 
from no flower. And what could de eagle do 
wid hummin’-bird’s wings? He would kick de 
earth allde time, and nothing else. Bredren, 
use the wings of faith God can gib you, and God 
will care for bowh de eaygle’s and de hummin’- 
bird’s flight’ 


> 


A MATHEMATICAL LIne is straight enough, 
but the lines in geology are strata. 


THE Rev. Dr. Fowler, of Chicago, calls the 
theatre the “guillotine of the soul.’’ 


THE road ambition travels is too narrow for 
friendship, too crooked for love, too rugged for 
honesty, ‘and too dark for conscience. 


A LIVE oyster in a Portsmouth (N. H.) restau- 
rant, caught the tail of a wandering rat between 
its shelly jaws, the other night, and held the an- 
imal safe till morning 


THERE is an old Spanish proverb to the effect 
that ‘‘a little breakfast is enough; enough din- 
ner is but little; a little supper is too much. 
Americans, as a general thing, eat too much, 
and too late in the day. 


IN most quarrels there is fault on both sides. 
A quarrel may be compared to a spark, which 
cannot be preduced without a flint as well as 
steel; either of them may hammer on wood for- 
ever, put no fire will follow. 


Be careful of your health, girls. Don’t mind 
being called “old fogy”’ because you wrap your- 
selves . well and never venture out in thin 
shoes etter be an old fogy than a young in- 
valid. 

A Boy recently inquired at the post-office if 
there was a letter for Chester Pillsbury, and 
while the clerk was looking for the letter the lit- 
tle fellow, thinking to help him in his search, 
said, “He is married, now, and I s’pose they put 
mister on to his name!” 


A pocG, which had been accustomed to go 
with his master regularly to church, continued 
to go there by himself eyery Sunday for a whele 
year, while the edifice was under repair and Di- 
vine services werenot held. Whenever he could 
he would get into the family pew, and there pass 
the proper time. His instinct enabled him to 
perceive the occasion and to measure thé regu- 
lar time, but it could carry him no farther—a 
remarkable exemplification of the difference be- 
tween instinct and reason. 


| 
| 
| 








‘Good Health. 


Those who are versed in laws of health 
Have given asa general rule, 
Worth more than richest mines of wealth, 
“The feet keep warm the head keep cool.’ 
This rule observed would oft prevent 
Mach suffering, and large doctor's bills 
Better than money oftcn spent 
For hurtful pevGs and useless PILLs. 
Let Boys, then, get at GEornGE FENNo‘s 
‘or heads THIN Hats, warm Sno for feet, 
With handsome “Suit’’ of Summer OTHEs,”* 
Corner of Beach and W asliington Stre et. "5 








Wanted pore -To “a the HOME SHU 3 
TLE SEWING MACHINE. Price, $25. It makes the 
“Lock Stitch"* (alike on both sides), and is the only Ji. 
censed under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for less than ‘$69, 
Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Baker, and 
Singer & Co. All other under-feed Shuttle Machines sold 
for less than $60 are infringements, and the seller and 
user liable to prosecution. Addre-s JOHNSON, CLARK 
& CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, in. or St. 
Touts, Mo. Rs 5—4w 


Constitutional Catarrh Remedy! 


A vermanent cure for that most disagreeable of all 
diseases, 


CSCATARRE! 
And all diseases arising from it, such as 


Neuralgia, Headache, Dizziness, Disagree. 
able Sounds in the Head, Dropping in 
the Throat, Sore Throat, Unnatural 
Discharge from the Mucous Membrane, 
Asthma, Derangements of the Bladder 
and Kidneys, and Pains in the Back. 


It will give immediate relief to the worst cases. Itis 
the result of thirty years’ experience of one of the ‘able: est 
ans yy in New England. The present proprictors 
yrought it before the public about five months ago, and 
its cures in that time are numbcred by thousands, in not 
only Catarrh, but in all diseases of the mucous mem- 
branes, pains in the back, weakness of kidneys, coughs 
and consumptive te ndencics, ne uralgia and rheumatism, 
Certificates to back statements from well-known citizens. 
Circula’s giving them, sent free upon appli ation by let 
ter to poops. Weeks & PoTrer, Burk & Perny, 
and Gko. C. Goodwin & Co., Boston, General Agents. 
LIT TLE FIELD & HAYES, ‘Chemists and D sliseists, 
Manchester, ». H., Proprietors. —4Iw 


Wanted Agents — 
SEWiNG MACHINE, Itis LicENSED, makes the * 
tic Lock Stitch,”* and is warranted for tive years. 
15. Allother machines with an under-feed sold forsi3 
Address OCFAGON SEW- 
» St. Louis, Mo., Chicage, a. Pitts- 
or Seton Mass. 5—Iw 











To sell the OCTAGON 






er less are inten ae nts. 
ING MACHIN 
burgh, Pa., 





THERE IS NO Excuse for dose who drag nie weary 
and disordered bodies into our company, when a few 
doses of AYER'S SARSAPARILLA would cleanse their 
murky blood and_restore their health and vigor. Ye 
muddy victims of bilious disease, have some re = for 
y our neighbors, if not fer yourselves. *25—2 





PER DAY)—by the 
MACHINE  c0O., _ Boston, 
5—4w 


Agents Wanted—($10 
AMERICAN KNITTING 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Any Lady or Gentleman desiring an oppor- 
tunity to engage in a lucrative and honorable business at 
and a home, can lean particulars by addressing J. N. 
RICHARDSON & CO., Boston, Mass. - State “= paper 
you saw this in. 








LEE & SHEPARD’S 
New Juvenile Books. 


ELM ISLAND STORIES—No. 5. 


THE YOUNG SHIP-BUILDERS 
Of Elm Island. 
sy REV. ELWAH KELLOGG 
Illustrated. $1 25 
“THE HEROES OF MUSIC. 


THE TONE MASTERS. 
Mozart and Mendelssohn. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SOPRANO.” 
Illustrated. $1 25. 
“DICKENS IN A NEW DRESS," 


DIALOGUES FROM DICKENS. 
For School and Home Amusement. 
By W. ELIOT FETTE, A. M. 

Illustrated. $1 50. 


Contains 45 selections from the Wetting» of Dickens, 
adapted to all ag 


(ce Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Ws & SHEPARD, Pvustisners, Boston 
24-4w 


~*, THE BOYS’ STAR *, 
* * 


Clothing Store! 


FENNO’S OLD STAND, 


19 and 22 Dock Square (up stairs). 














THE ONLY ONE PRICE 
Clotking Store in Dock Square. 


Call and examine our new line of 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


and see our prices. Every article is marked in plain 
figures, and no deviation. "23—-1w 


130 WORK FOR ALL! —‘130 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We sellall first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash, Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD A@ENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
ENGLEY & RICE, 
130 Tremont Street............cor. Winter, 


130 BOSTON. 130 
*13-—l3w 
°° 
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